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A’ the present moment, all authentic information is valuable 

and interesting that respects the new political empire 
which is rising under the denomination of Colombia; and 
the first of the two publications before us being official, it 
deserves our attention and our confidence. It consists of 
various state-papers, originating with different members of 
the Colombian government, which have been translated from 
the Spanish, and are now collectively presented to the English 
reader. First occurs a Message of the Executive Government 
of Colombia at the opening of the Constitutional Congress, 
signed by Santander; secondly, a Report of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign affairs, signed by Gual ; thirdly, a Report 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, signed 
by Restrepa, which is considerably the most extensive and 
important communication, furnishing a comprehensive view 
of the internal state of the nation ; fourthly, a Report of the 
Secretary of State for the Finance Department, signed by 
Castillo; fifthly, a Report of the Secretary of State for the 
Naval Department, and of the Secretary for the War De- 
partment, both signed by Mendes. All these give a high 
idea of the good sense and the good intentions of the several 
ministers, and deserve to be imitated in this country ; where 
the agents of the executive power are by no means always on 
the alert to give an account of their conduct to the people, 
for whom they are intrusted to manage. 

It appears that the Colombian government dates the birth 
of independence in the year 1810; and in all this time the 
forces of the parent-state have been diminishing, and those 
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of the new country have been increasing. It is evident that 
no ‘regulations made in Spain could be carried. into effect 
by that power in her quondam colonies; and therefore it 
is proper to withdraw ftom the court of Madrid any retog- 
nition of ‘its rights’ of sovereignty, which are necessarily 
f6rfeited’ by the inability to ' exercise them. Martens, in his 
Préis du Droit des Gens, which the Holy Alliance in their 
névotiations with Bonaparte were wont to recognize as an 
atithority, says expressly (§ 80.), ‘ Une nation étrangere peut 
se permettre de sattacher au seul fait de possession, et trattcr, 
comme independant de son ancien gouvernement, Vétut, ou la 
province, qui jouit dans le fait de Vindependance ; et méme traiter 
comme monarque célui, qui'dans le fait tient les rénes du gou- 
verhement, sans blesser par Id les devoirs dune rigoureuse 
nentralité.’” 'The indolent procrastination, by our ministers, 
of the recognition of Colombian independence, is not merely 
ruinous to the mercantile interests at stake, but seems to be 
an attempt to introduce a new lawof nations, and to make 
prescription into a title to sovereignty; thus adding to the 
established trammels of the new system of legitimacy. 

“The great variety of subjects introduced in the Reports 


before us can be comprehended only by an enumeration of 
them, in part. 


‘ Home Department. 
:..£, Section l.: . Of the Government; Publication of the Laws; 
Department of Secretaries of the Supreme Government; Political 
Government of: the Departments ; Political Government ‘of the 
Provinces; Political Government of the Cantons; Cerporations 
ef the. Cantons; Notaries Public of the Cantons; Liberty of 
Slaves; Liberty of the Natives,—Section2.: Of the Police, 
Public Security ; Health; Vaccination; Hospitals; Cemeteries; 
Poor House.— Section 3.: Of Encouragement and Naturalization 
of Foreigners; Internal Commerce ; Weights and Measures ; High- 
ways; Inland Navigation; Canals; Agriculture and Arts; Mines. 
— Section 4.: Public Education, Primary Schools; Colleges ; 
Universities. — Section 5.: Of Justice, High Court; Superior 
Coutts of Justice; Inferior Tribunals and Judicatures ; Tribunals 
6f Commerce; Liberty of the Press and Decisions respecting it ; 
Administration of Justice. — Section 6.: Ecclesiastical Affairs’: 
Archbishops ; Bishops; Vacancies; Regular Clergy; Suppressed 


Conyents; Mission ; Patriotisin of the Clergy of Colombia,’ 


* Finance Department. 
‘* Customs ; Tithes; Tobacco; Spirits; The Mint; Posts; Salt 
Works ; Stamps; Alcabalas; Direct Tax.’ 
' ae ‘ War Department. 
_ © Strength; Organization; The Guard of the Government: 
Administration ; Clothing and Pay; Arms; Militia ; pe 
) arks ; 
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Parks ; Barracks and Lodgings; Manufactories ; Retired and In- 
valids ; Instruction.’ 


In Signor Gual’s Report, thie relations of the government 
with foreign states are of course introduced. With reference 
to this country, it is observed that the friendship of Great 
Britain is of the highest importance; and that every effort 
had been made, but hitherto in vain, to induce his Britannic 
Majesty’s ministers to enter into direct relations with them. 
‘ At length, however,’ it is observed ; 


‘ The government of his Britannic Majesty, on the 27th of 
April, 1822, declared the commerce of Great Britain with the 
ports of Colombia to be legal ; so that nothing now remains to be 
decided but the manner of giving to it effectual protection. The 
decision of this question now rests with the wisdom of his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers ;, and in our humble opinion, nothing can so speedily 
and securely remove the difficulties which arise, as a direct 
arrangement with our government, recognizing previously our ex- 
istence as a sovereign nation. Then will the commerce and the 
agriculture of Colombia arrive in a short time to a degree of 
prosperity superior to any thing that the most sanguine calculation 
can anticipate. Then will the commerce of Great Britain, from 
its immense capital, and its active and enterprising genius, in all 
probability arrive at an importance in our market, which does not 
appear at present to be duly appreciated, as there was reason to 
hope. 

c If we are to credit what we have heard from London in several 
instances, we are necessitated to confess that the inconsiderate pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Zea, both in the political and financial depart- 
ments of our affairs, have materially conduced to embarrass and 
involve them. His circular note, from its style and the manner in 
which it was addressed, has certainly been looked upon, and re- 
ceived in many quarters, with great displeasure. His financial 
transactions were still more arbitrary, and destitute of every ground 
which could induce the government on its own responsibility to 
support them by its approbation, even with a regard to its own 
convenience.’ 


The Secretary for the Naval department refers thus to the 
career of Lord Cochrane, and represents the state of the 
marine : | 


‘ The services of 4 generous and magnanimous foreigner; who, 
consumed by the love of liberty, devoted his fortune and his life 
to the cause of the Republic, induced the government if¥1816 to 
create an Admiral, who exercised almost exclusively the controul, 
the general command, and the administration of the navy. Note 
withstanding the protection afforded by the government, he could 
never obtain that acceptance which his elevated rank requiréd, 
and, in despite of his zeal, he succeeded as little in identifying 
himself with the Revolution, or in acquiring the esteem of our 
people. He saw himself isolated, if I may so express it, and not 
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having ‘a ‘spirit ‘able to controul fate, he suffered:it to: nun’ unre- 
strained, by diverting his'uttention from the sole: object which 
should absorb it, and ‘litected it to others not only of little import- 
ance, but even injurious-to the’ Republic. Our‘ vessels: of war were 
neglected ; our cruisers, went, to decay ;.our; mercantile marine 
could not prosper s, the Republic consumed, in, vain, considerable 
) sums in endeayouring to revive a body which, being in want, of a 
‘4 head, could not continue to exist. vale par r 
; ' Without performing any other service than transporting. our 
troops from Margarita to Cumana and to Hacha, our httle squad- 
ron disappeared, by degrees ; being reduced to five bad vessels 
from, thirteen which it had.,before reckoned. Not only.was the 
nymber of vessels diminished, but of the five which remained two 
were unfit for service, and the refitting of one of them has cost 
large sums. ) 

_ © The constituent congress felt, without doubt, the cause of the 
’ bad condition of our navy, and in part removed it by passing the 

law of the 4th October, suppressing the office of Admiral.’ 


These five vessels, however, have since increased to‘ nine- 
teen; of which six are corvettes, seven brigs, and six 
schooners: but the want of Iarger ships is lamented, as well 


: as, the other. difficulties attending. the establishment of a 
: nayal power; especially with regard. to officers, most of whom 
° are at present foreigners, as indeed. are also chiefly: the 
2 seamen, |. 


~ + s+From the Home Secretary’s Report, we extract a passage 
respecting the Emancipation of Slaves, which may give some 
tisefiil hints to our West Indian governors. 


lad? one _ © Leperty ov Saves. 
ti Thedaw of the 19th of July of the year 11, which has given 
liberty:to all the children of female, slaves, which has abolished the 
tradein Negroes, and established the boards of manumission, hasbeen 
put:in:foree through all the territory of the Republic. In the De- 
cember of thesame year, the period fixed by the law fer the liber- 
ation: of ithe: slaves, who could purchase it with-the sums. assigned 
by the law, some received their liberty, blessing the legislators of 
Colombia, who have, conferred. on.them so great a benefit. ~ The 
number of those who.were liberated in last December. has been 
greater, and the government has well founded hopes that the 
funds will annually increase. 
‘: $It appears that. m- some. provinces of the Republic, itis pre- 
dicted, that, by the gradual extinction of slavery, the produce of 
the fields and the working of the mines will be greatly diminished. 
It:is not: difficult to suppose, that this. may ;happen. ;- but /without 
doubt, that is a less evil, than that. the inhabitants of ;these pro- 
winces:should live over a volcano, always ready. to,make a dread- 
ful.explosion.: It.is much. better that their agriculture. and their 
mining should suffer slow evils,. to which remedies: may-be con- 
stantly applied, which will operate with the same slowness, than 
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that, by preserving the ancient system of personal slavery, they 
should insensibly accumulate combustibles, for a terrible|/conflar 
gration. “The-:wisdom: and the justice, which has aaimated our. 
legislators, is fully acknowleged in’ this respect, ud 9168 


© Liperty ofr THE NATIVES. 


‘ The greater part of the civilized Indians of Colombia has been, 
and still is, a class totally degraded. - They were reduced by the 
Spanish laws toa state ef perpetual pupilage, and it may be said, 
with truth, that they were the slaves of their priests and their 
magistrates. Both one and the other commanded them to be’ 
publicly whipped, even though they might be in years, and for the 
most trifling faults. ‘Thus it is, that, Jiving as they did in a state 
of debasement and degradation, the energy of their faculties, phy- 
sical and intellectual, has been completely destroyed. Obliged te 
cultivate their lands in common, they never have improved them 3 
and without higher thoughts than to vegetate mournfully in their 
villages, they lived in misery, and with difficulty were able to pay 
the tribute of from six to nine dollars a year, which all the males 
were bound by law to pay from the age of eighteen years to-fifty. 

‘ The first general congress, which was thoroughly informed. of 
the condition in which the natives of the Republic stood, ,and 
which wished to lay the foundations of the political and civil 
liberties of the citizens, sanctioned the law’ which ‘placed ° the 
Indians on‘an equality with the other inhabitants of Colombia; 
which suppressed the then tributes and the personal‘labours which 
had been wrongfully introduced ; the law which provided, ‘in‘ fine, 
that the resguardos or common lands should be divided into fee- 
sunple estates within the term of. five years, A'though this, law 
cannot exalt the present generation of natives, fromthe state, of 
abasement in which they are, from the impossibility of changing a 
character already decided, there is great reason to hope that. it 
may now improve. The example of the other classes of the state, 
the mixture of which will take place amongst them by means-of 
intermarriages ; the instruction which will be bestowed on the In: 
dians ‘in the primary schools where their children may learn'te 
read and write.;‘ and, in fine, the abolition of the degrading and 
barbarous practice of whipping them publicly, will, it is*believed, 
have a powerful influence on the improvement of the natives. 

¢ The executive has encouraged, by every means within its 
reach, the primary schools in the parishes of the natives: it has is- 
sued a decree on the 14th of March last year, providing that four 
Indian youths should be admitted into each of the colleges of Bo- 
cota, Caracas, and Quito, and two into-each of the others. As it 
was Impossible that they should be instructed in the colleges with- 
out soine pecuniary aid, the government has allowed each student 
ten dollars a mouth from the public funds. This measure being 
catried nito effect, which the government submits to the appro- 
bation of the' congress, will be a powerful stimulus to the Indians 
to’ induce’ them ‘to cause’ their children to be educated. | Those’ 
who receive the benefits of improvement in the colleges will come 
to be “elereymen, or will fill public offices, and’by raising them- 
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selves above their former condition, will give:more exalted hopes 
to all their kindred. Thus, by degrees, the natives will become a 
different description of men, under the influence of liberty and re- 
publican institutions. 

‘ There are no laws’ which can have so powerful an influence 
over the future destinies of Colombia, as that which has declared 
the children of slaves to be free, and that of the 4th of October 
of the year 11, which has placed the natives on an equality with 
the rest of the citizens. Within the space of fifty or sixty years 
at the farthest, Colombia will be inhabited only by freemen, the 
Indians will have been intermixed with the European and the 
African race, and a third will spring from them, which experience 
has shewn will be free from the defects of the natives ; and at 
length the difference of casts will disappear by degrees from our 
soil. This is certainly a flattering and a very pleasing prospect ; 
but for its accomplishment, there is need of various acts of the 
legislative body, to render the original laws perfect, and which the 
government will point out in their proper time.’ 


Concerning Public Education, the following remarks occur: 


‘ PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


¢ The law of the 2d August, 1821, which directed the establish- 
ment of elementary schools in every parish of Colombia, has been 
carried into effect as far as circumstances would permit. A num- 
ber has been already founded ; others are in process of establish- 
ment, and the government hopes that, by the constant and 
assiduous attention of the officers of the executive to this duty, 
every difficulty, which may arise, will be at length overcome. The 
chief difficulty is the poverty of fathers of families in some dis- 
tricts, who are unable to pay a master ; but as their condition will 
improve, as soon as they feel the effects of internal tranquillity, 
this obstacle will, in some time, disappear. 

¢ The remarkable want in Colombia of masters, and of books of 
primary instruction, is also a serious difficulty and retards the pro- 
gress of schools. This springs from the ignorance in which the 
people have been sunk under the colonial system. The spreading 
of information, so that even in the most distant parishes there may 
be acitizen capable of instructing the children in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with a moderate degree of perfection, must be the 
work of time and of the government of a republic. The want of 
elementary books for the primary schools will be remedied imme- 
diately on the increase of printing, and when there are printers 
who will multiply editions of useful works. 

‘ By article 15. of the above-mentioned law of the 2d of Au- 
gust, the executive was empowered to found model-schools of 
mutual instruction in the chief cities of Colombia. The govern- 
ment has the satisfaction of announcing to the congress, that this 
excellent method, which facilitates primary education so consider- 
ably, has been established in the capital of the Republic, from 
whence it is spreading to the provinces. A master has gone by 
way of Carthagena to attend the model-school of Caracas, with 
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the design of leaving the schoolof that city establishedaianotise 
has proceeded to the south, who, in passing, will establishthé schoo} 
of: Popayan, and afterwards those of Quite, Guayaquil, sand: the 
other southern provinces. As early as the monthiof| Januahyy 
1822, the executive issued. a well-considered regulation, whereby 
it prescribed the order in which the system of mutual dnstruction 
should: be. communicated to the capitals of provinces, to thecasi> 
tons, and. the parishes... The people have received ‘this, new instr 
tution with pleasure, and the governmént is.of opinion thatat will 
extend itself, at no distant period, to the most remote: bamlets; 
Thus the people begin to perceive the vast difference between’ the 
possession of a government of their own, and belonging to.attar 
tion whose centre is 2000 leagues distant. The Spanish governé 
ment did not endow a single school in the space of 300 yeans,; 
while that of the Republic, although in the midst of the dangers of 
war, and of the thunder of cannon, endeavours to promote publi¢ 
education, and to diffuse knowledge through all parts.’ af 


The means of Colombia for carrying on its military contest 
form an essential point of inquiry; and the War Secretary 
thus represents its * Strength ? 


‘ When the constituent congress of the year 11 was dissélved, 
the army consisted ef twenty-two thousand nine hundred:and 
seventy-five men. The garrisons, which it has been necessaty Ae 
establish in the departments newly incorporated with the Republid, 
and the enterprises and continued exertions of a desperate enemy, 
have caused this force to be increased to thirty-two: thougand four 
hundred and seventy-six men, in the order following : twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty infantry, four thousand two. hun- 
dred and ninety-six cavalry, and two thousand five hundred and 
twenty artillery. ro1gmi 

© As well the force which the army had before, as thenine thow 
sand four hundred and: ninety-six men, the amount of the increase, 
and those who have entered to supply casualties, serve for an unke 
mited period. There are some, but very few, who are in the service 
from the years 1817, 1818, and 1819; but the greater part chave 
been enlisted from 1820. No one receives either bounty or addi- 
tional pay, because such recompences are unknown in our ser- 
vice. The cavalry hitherto mounted om horses, which ‘the Jiber- 
ality of the citizens voluntarily afforded for temporary service, 
wants to be entirely remounted, and remains subject to the same 
very precarious and ruinous mode of supply. °This is the.excle- 
sive cause of a thousand dreadful disorders and violences,as:in- 
jutious to discipline as contrary: to the right of )property ; 
because the soldier who loses his horse 1s obliged: to. take any 
other he may meet, without consulting, very frequently; the will 
of the owner; and the officer, who has not the means of provid- 
ing him with one lawfully, tolerates, consents, or perhaps gives an 
order to that effect, to avoid the dissolution of his corps. ./The 
government does not know that this practice has continued; and 
has reason to believe that the constitution has been observed even 
B 4 in, 
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in:this respect, although: it has attributed to it the retirement from 
ners service of the greater part:of the cavairy. ©: 

i ‘in the: attillery-force are included four hundred artisans | em- 
ploy . .the workshops ;,the remainder is absolutely necessary 


ie service of this branch in the fortresses, and the depdts of 
te, inecior, 


‘If the immense extent of our coasts, and the obstinate cha- 
Facter of our enemies, be taken into consideration, it will be seen 
that this ‘army, far from being too strong,’does not secure the Re- 
public ‘Against the rash invasions, which desperation every day 
recommends ‘to ‘the Spaniards, even in their last. agonies., So 
long as the present war exists with its present heat, so long as the 
independence’of the Republic is not recognized by the principal 
powers of Europe, and until our neighbours of Mexico.and Peru 
consolidate their institutions, it appears prudent to keep up this 
force, which is calculated, almost exactly, at one per cent., in pro- 
_ portion to the population.’ 


Altogether, this instructive and authentic volume does 
honor to the governors. of Colombia; and having now called 
the attention of our readers to its contents, as well as ex- 
tracted some of the information which they convey, we will 
turn to the author of the ‘ Letters from Colombia.’ . This 
work is anonymous, but the eight epistles to a friend, of 
which it consists, are entertaining and unaffected. The 
writer embarked at Falmouth in the beginning of the year 
1828; landed at La Guayra in February, and thence pro- 
ceeded to. Caracas, to the lake of Valencia, to Barquesimeto, 
‘Toceuyo, and Merida; which last place strikes him’ as espe- 
cially adapted to become the metropolis of Colombia; because 
it enjoys a navigable communication by means of the’ river 
Chama with the vast lake of Maracaibo, which is accessible 
‘to European shipping. It is therefore the most inland spot 
to which the productions and information of the Old World 
ean; have ready access, and. whence they may best be diffused 
‘through the interior. — From Merida, the author proceeded 
through Pamplona to Bogoté, where he made a considerable 
‘stay, and collected much statistical information concerning 
‘the country. He thence descended the rapid and vast river 
‘Magdalena to Pueblo Viejo, whence he visited by land Santa 
‘Martha and Carthagena: at which last place he embarked 
for Jamaica, and terminates his narrative. 

.The.difficulties encountered in this long and desolate jour- 
ney were considerable: but they seem to have been,.amp! 
srepaid by the various, picturesque, romanticy, beautiful, 
‘strange, and ‘sublime scenery, which the magnificent moun- 
‘tains’ and rivers of the region display at every step.| The 
Soil is wonderfully fertile, the vegetation profuse; and» the 
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temperature of the climate,:;in consequence of) the «great. 
elevation of the region, is. similar to that of Languedoc; the 
most’ favoured ‘part of “Europe. In» thevallies nay ’ be 
‘ripened the’ tropical fruits, ‘and’ on ‘the hills may be prowh 
those of the temperate Zone. Td Ste" 10 SORE ae 

In the first letter, La Guayra is described as a most’ ujisafe 
anchorage, .being constantly exposed to a rough sea... When 
the author Eg not fewer than fourteen hulls were then.on 
the beach ;.a violent swell from the north-east, unaccompanied 
by any wind, having in the preceding month cast. on shore 
‘every vessel, except an American frigate, that was lying: off 
the port. La Guayra has been adopted as the haven most 
contiguous to Caracas: but, as above half of that city has 
been destroyed by an earthquake, and grievously impoverished 
by the successive confiscations and requisitions of the royalist 
and the republican armies, it seems expedient to abandon 
the re-establishment of its prosperity, and to direct the com- 
merce with Europe into the lake of Maracaibo. 


We shall copy from the fourth letter the author’s account 
of Merida: 


_ © Having recruited at Merida three days, and it now being the 
eve of our departure, I must give you some account of so charm- 
ing a spot, and its neighbourhood. It is considered by travellers 
to be about half way between Caracas and Bogota; but I believe 
there is no accurate computation of the distance. “ The city was 
founded as long since as 1558, under the name of St. Jago de los 
Caralleros, and is situated. on a table-land of three leagues in 
length,‘ and one broad,” surrounded by the rivers Macujun, which 
-has.its source. to the. north in “ los Noman de los Conejos,” — 
the “ Albarregas,” and the Chama, which empties itself into the 

Lake of Maracaibo; here are united with extraordinary felicit 
‘the greatest gifts of nature, soil, climate, and situation ; the-first 1s 
of that peculiar quality as to be equally adapted to all the produc- 
tions of a tropical climate, as well as those of northern latitudes ; 
and in its present imperfect state of cultivation, it yields, within 
view of the cityjecocoa, coffee, and cotton, indigenous to a warm 
climate; plantaims;: maize, all kinds of roots, such as arracacha, 
yuca, vegetables, and the best of fruits in high perfection; which 
require considerable heat ; moreover wheat, barley, peas, potatoes, 
| &c. are equally abundant, although thriving in a comparatively 

cool atmosphere. 

_ ¢ The, primary cause of these heterogeneous productions, so 
different in their nature, is the climate varying according to the 
pusition of the land, from an excess of heat to the greatest inten- 
esity Of cold. In the vale of the Chama, for instance, running at 
‘the foot of the table-land, the heat is probably between 80° and 
90P, and. at the summit of the mountains, (15,000 feet above, the 
devel of the.sea,). which form its boundary, and immediately front- 
ing 
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ing the town, you have perpetual snow. ’ Its site is \most striking 
and singularly beautiful ; ascending from the valley by. w very. 
steep and narrow pass, you gain the summit ofan extensive table- 
land, ‘tending in a slight degree towards an inclined plane as it 
runs westward. The city commences at the eastern extremity, 
covering at least a square half league. On the north, south, and 
east, the sides of the mountain are perpendicular, and to the west, 
as I have before observed, gradually sloping in an extensive “ pla- 
teau.’ At the bottom of each precipice are the three above- 
named rivers, and beyond, in each direction, rise a chain of lofty 
mountains of more or less fertility. Those to the south, which are 
the higbest, are covered with large forest-trees, and above their 
dark green appear the rocky summits enveloped in perpetual snow. 
I can give you but a faint outline of this most picturesque and de- 
lightful spot ! the city, being in the middle region, enjoys a’tem- 
perature extraordinarily moderate and agreeable ; the heat never 
being oppressive, and cold scarcely sensible, the average is from 
67° to 70°. Next to Caracas, this is by far the largest town in 
the province of Venezuela, and, like it, two-thirds at least is a heap 
of ruins from the same melancholy cause (its population, in 
1804, amounted to near 12,000 persons, whereas at present 3000 
is probably the extent). ‘The prodigious velocity of the shock 
which laid both cities in ruins is inconceivable ; the distance is 
nearly 500 miles, and yet the convulsion was simultaneous! Me- 
rida, in proportion to its size, has suffered more than Caracas, for 
with the exception of two streets, at least a mile in length, it pre- 
sents an unvaried picture of ruin and desolation. Merida is the 
capital of a department, the see of a bishop, and a municipality. 
Before the calamity of 1812, it possessed five convents, and three 
parish churches; at present one only of the former remains, that 
of St. Domingo, which, since the abolition of religious orders by 
the decree of Congress, is converted into the cathedral. Here is 
a convent of nuns, twenty-three in number, of the order of St. 
Clara, still existing, an hospital, and public college, in which sixty 
students are instructed in Spanish, Latin, natural philosophy, and 
theology. In like manner to Caracas, the streets intersect each 
other at right angles, each having in the centre a clear stream of 
running water. I assure you I do not exaggerate in setting this 
forth as the most delightful spot the imagination ean paint. What 
might not be made of it, if peopled by European families of en- 
lightened ideas, and with sufficient capital to rebuild and beautify 
the city as its situation deserves? With any society it might be 
made a delightful residence. There is a great deal of land on the 
‘¢ Mesa,” in its immediate vicinity, which could be converted into 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, capable of producing the finest 
fruits. The surrounding country offers abundance of productive 
soil for those disposed to agriculture. The intrinsic value of lands — 
is of course influenced by their site and irrigation, as well as their 
proximity to principal towns and sea-ports ; and in all these points 
the neighbourhood of this town is abundantly favored. There could 
not be a spot better adapted for the capital of the province,. for 
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which it enjoys the following advantages : — placed in a centrical 
position, it would be an entrepét for the commerce of the Llanos, 
the most fertile part of the interior, whence their praduce might 
be conveyed for exportation to the lake of Maracaibo, distant only 
four or five days’ journey, and which, by an improvement_.of roads; 
might be reduced to two or three. The river Chama, already be- 
come a considerable body of water, might, I conceive, although at 
considerable expense and labour, owing to the velocity of the cur- 
rent, be made navigable ; in which case it would, by its communi- 
cation with the lake, give to the town almost the advantages of a 
maritime situation. The abundance of mountain-rivers me streams. 
would give great facilities for manufactories, mills, and machinery 
in general. We understood that land might be purchased here at 
very low rates from individuals, to whom it principally belongs, 
and in whose hands it is entirely neglected ; its natural advan- 
tages are too many to allow of its long continuing uncultivated, 
being acquainted with the Gov. Col. Peredes, he quartered 
us in the best house in the town; one that has been lately built by 
a Sénor Lobo, the most complete and certainly the cleanest I have 
seen in the country; it is well adapted for the heat, with a eorri- 
dor round the inner court, large airy rooms, &c. We experienced 
great civility from our host during our stay here, and have: fared 
excellently well, to make up for short commons en route. Provi- 
sions of all kinds are plentiful ; wine only is not to be procured, in 
consequence of the communication with Maracaibo being stopped. 
Our relay of mules we have agreed for with Senor Lobo. We 
proceed on our march to-morrow morning, and the impressions 
which Merida (from what it might be, more than what it actually 
is) has made upon us, will, I venture to say, be as lasting as they. 
are pleasing ! Lai 

In the seventh letter, an instructive account is given of 
the political institutions of the country, and of its metropolis, 


Bogota; concerning which little was hitherto known. We 
shall therefore introduce some account of it. 





‘ Several persons have agreed in informing me that the popula- 
tion of Bogota exceeds 35,000; the streets always appear well 
filled. There is, however, a larger proportion of monks, nuns, and 
clergy, than in any other part, or perhaps in the whole Republic 
combined. When seen from the mountains at the back it has a 
very pretty effect. The streets, all built at right angles, have an 
appearance of great regularity, and have a stream of water cone, 
stantly flowing in the centre; there are, also, several handsome 
public fountains. Great as is the extent of the city, I think Iam 
not much out in computing that the churches and convents cover 
one-half of the ground. ‘There are no less than thirty-three; 
which, with their respective domes and towers, very much enliven 
the view of the city, although essentially they must prey upon the 
industry and property of its inhabitants. These are really the 
only edifices that distinguish themselves, The religious mania has 
now happily subsided, and the people of Bogota, excepting only 

the 
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the; populace, have thrown, off the yoke of blind and tacit: obe- 
dience, with, which the Spanish government made them vassals of. 
the priesthood, (thereby keeping them both in subjection and igno- 
rance}).and are become. independent of its power,, ‘and the belief. 
of their infallibility, _ Many of the convents are in part, and others 
wholly deserted since the Revolution; nevertheless. there is:still a 
redundant number of drones! The ground that some of the con- 
vents cover. is ‘immense. » . 

‘ The streets are generally narrow, all of them ‘paved, and :the: 
principal, ones have footpaths. By far the liveliest, and built with 
the greatest regularity, is the Calle Real. The ground-floors of 
the houses are occupied by shops, with one story above, each ha-. 
bitation having a large wooden balcony painted green. This street 
is well paved; and as there are no carts, or vehicles of any de- 
scription, the traffic being hitherto exclusively carried on with: 
mules, it does not require frequent repair, At the extremity of: 
the: Calle Real is the principal square, where the daily market is 
held; one side being occupied by the palace, the other by the 
custom-house, the cathedral, and its offices. | 

‘ Bogot4 is well supplied with all the necessaries of life; meat, 
vegetables, and poultry, are very abundant, but there'is no fish. 
With the exception of pines and granadillas, the fruits are neither 
so fine nor so plentiful as in warmer regions, notwithstanding they 
enumerate thirty different sorts. Articles of luxury are rare, and 
reap expensive. Very tolerable French wines, however, were. to™ 
be had, during our stay, at the rate of five to six shillings a bottle ; 
but at present it frequently occurs that the stock is exhausted be- 
fore fresh ‘supplies arrive. European manufactures are likewise: 
sold ; but generally at extravagant prices, and often of very infe- 
rior quality. The following articles will give some idea of their 
relative, value. ) : We 

‘ A hat, 16 dollars ; pair of boots, 16 dollars ;.,coat. of inferior, ; 
cloth, 30 dollars; superfine cloth coat, 60.dollars; a dozen of 
common tumblers, 10 dollars; a dozen of common, cups and 
saucers, 9 dollars. 

‘ The principal merchants of Bogota send to Jamaica to pur- 
chase their stock of goods. 

‘ The costume of the inhabitants is singular, especially that of 
the women. A lady of the first importance and,ajcommon person 
dress in the same style when they walk out. A black gown. in the: 
Spanish fashion ; a square piece of blue cloth which covers their 
heads, and hangs down to their waists ; with this they generally en- 
velope themselves, so as barely to leave the face visible ; over it 
they wear a large black beaver or silk hat, with a very broad 
brim. This at first sight has a most singular and outré appear- 
ance; the ladies allow it to be a barbarous fashion, but want cour- 
age to break through the custom. About. the feet, as with their 
peninsular progenitors, there is considerable coquetry. The com- 
mon people on certain occasions are very smart; but as the 
women of this class, as well as the men, are barefooted, their 
bugled and lace-trimmed dresses appear very much out of--cha- 

racter. 
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racter;'» The peasants, over. other garments, wear a full Kind ‘% 
mantle called''a royuilla, formed. of @ long ‘square’ dF ‘loth,’ dr’ 
striped cotton manufacture of the: couritry ; a hole in’ the centre’ 
admits the head, and it falls' loosely over the shoulders, completély 
protecting the body.’ The'arms being hid, it gives the’ Wearér a 
very indolent appearance, but it has a certain deyree ‘of’ éle- 
gance from its hanging in easy folds. ! OM SABDAGT 
‘ As far as I had an opportunity of judging, Bogota ‘is the 
most justly celebrated place in the whole Republic for beautiful 
women. The change'is the more striking, after the hideous po- 
pulation one meets with in many of the towns and villages in the 
great extent of country between the two capitals. It is not from 
a/few instances that ‘one is led to form such an opinion ; the majo- 
rity of ‘the female sex here being fairly entitled to this reputation. 
From the coolness of the climate their complexions are naturally 
fair, and very clear. They inherit at the same time the fine ex- 
pressive dark eyes, and regularity of features, of the Spanish 
women, although partaking but in a slight degree of their elegant 
figures, owing to the careless manner of dressing, and setting off 
their persons. However they have pretty feet, and an easy car- 
riage, for which the former are greatly distinguished. One cannot 
help being struck at this agreeable change ; but from so great a 
superiority of personal appearance, there is the more to regret in 
the absence of those endowments of mind and conduct, that alone 
render beauty permanently attractive. The illusion is here’ de- 
stroyed by the absence of both ! There are perhaps few cities (it 
is to be hoped so at least) where the women are so geiierally 
depraved ; and although there are, no doubt, individuals of uncor- 
rupted morals, and virtuous conduct, it is too evident that their 
number is but small. . wens, in 
‘ The heavy rains having in part subsided, my curiosity’ ‘was 
much excited to visit the celebrated Salto, or falls of Teguen- 
dama, while augmented by the great increase of the waters. ‘I 
left: the’ city at day-break, crossing the plain in a south-westerl 
direction. At the distance of three leagues and a half is the vil- 
lage of Soacha, ‘situated in the plain, and encompassed by fertile 
corn lands; from hence to the river Bogota was about half a 
league, where I'was obliged to leave my horse, and cross the river 
ina canoe, it having overflown its banks to a considerable extent ; 
the width might be about that of the: Thames at Chelsea. : Having 
engaged a guide’at the village, we were both accommodated with 
fresh horses at an hacienda, to enable us to complete the expedi- 
tion. The road from this lies across the ridge of mountains which 
forms the boundary of the plain in the south-west, from the sum- 
mit 6f which there was a grand view of the low land ;'a large por- 
tioti of it being inundated, had all the appearance of an extensive 
lake} with variously shaped hills rising abruptly from its waters. 
The horizon on the opposite side of the plain, formed by a long 
ratige of eminences of various heights, was very picturesque. 
This fall is one of the world’s greatest wonders, probably the most 
extraordinary of its kind, even in this country, where we a8 
stantly 
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stantly seé nature in her grandest and most fantastic forms; from 
the river to the fall is a distance of about a league. Having as- 
cended the heights, the country becomes all at once most luxu- 
riant in wood, and wild shrubs of peculiar beauty; a long and 
winding descent succeeded through a dark thicket, from whence, 
at a considerable distance, you first hear the roaring of the waters ; 
a quarter of a mile from the Salto, we were again obliged to leave 
our horses, and descend by a precipitous pathway to the brink 
of the precipice ; but how can convey to you any idea of the 
tremendous sight it offers! The river I before mentioned, having 
wound through the plain, contracts at this point into a narrow but 
deep bed, not exceeding forty feet in breadth ; the banks on either 
side are clothed with trees through which it flows with increased 
force, owing to its confined limits. Imagine yourself placed at the 
edge of the precipice, on a level with the bed of the river, and 
distant from it about fifty yards, you observe this immense body 
of water precipitated to the depth of six hundred and fifty feet, 
with mdescribable force, into a capacious basin, the sides of which 
consist of solid perpendicular rock. It is almost presumption to 
attempt the description of a sight so sublimely beautiful ! 

* This overwhelming body of water, when it first parts from its 
bed, forms a broad arch of a glossy appearance, a little lower 
down it assumes a fleecy form, and ultimately in its progress 
downwards, shoots forth into millions of tubular shapes, which 
chase each ‘other more like sky-rockets than any thing else I can 
compare them to. The changes are as singularly beautiful as 
they ate varied, owing to the difference of gravitation, and rapid 
evaporation, which takes place before reaching the bottom. The 
noisé with which this irmmense body of water falls is quite astound- 
ing ; sending up dense clouds of vapour, which rise to a consider- 
ablé height, and mingle with the atmosphere, forming in their 
ascent the most brilliant rainbows. The most conclusive proof of 
the extraordinary evaporation, is the comparatively et stream 
which runs off from the foot of the fall. To give you some idea 
of its tremendous force, it is an asserted fact, that experiments 
have more than once been made of forcing a bullock into the 
stream, and that no vestige of him has been found at the bottom, 
but a few of his bones,’ 


This agreeable contribution to Colombian geography merits 
alike the notice of the merchant and the emigrant: while it 
excites a wish that some scientific traveller would undertake 
a residence sufficiently long to study and catalogue its animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions.— A map of this new 


empire is affixed, clearly engraven, and in size nearly two 
feet square. 
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ArtlIL. The Privileges of the University of Cambridge ; toge- 
ther with additional: Observations on its History, ‘Antiquities, 
Literature, and Biography. By George Dyer; Author of the 
History of the nae, Colleges of Cambridge. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 2.2s.. Boards. Longman ‘and Co. 1824. 


PREVIEWERS have sometimes been reproached with not read- 

ing the books which they criticize. Such, however, has 
never been our practice: but, if it were at any time, defen4 
sible, it would be when works like the present are brought 
forwards. for examination. | In truth, no penance more ex- 
piatory could be devised for crimes transcending any that can 
be imputed to us, than the examination of these sheets of 
letter-press, which the good-natured and ingenuous author 
himself calls a farrago. To hunt for a meaning, an object, a 
proposition defended, a dogma confuted, an error corrected, 
in two immense octavos consisting of twelve hundred. closely 
printed pages, would be an utter loss of labor. We wander 
not indeed in * fancy’s maze,” but stumble over heaps. of 
rubbish without finding a path or descrying a light, wrapt in 
an Egyptian fog which darkens and-suspends all our faculties. 
Mr. Dyer’s book is the very perfection of disorder: — it is 
‘“‘ chaos come again ;” alike the luniber-room of things for- 
gotten, and of things not worthy of being remembered. 
Occasionally he deceives us with a promise of something being 
about to be discussed, ——some antiquarian question to be 
resolved, —or some historical fact to be settled ; — and. just as 
we are growing impatient for the information, off the au- 
thor sets at full trot into a tedious unmeaning apology for 
something that he means to do, or some frivolous atid un- 
necessary excuse for not doing it; and this uricotiscionable 
prosing occupies at least three-fifths of the work. The greater 
part of it, indeed, might be said to be merely prefatory mat- 
ter if any thing followed it, but his are * avenues which lead 
to nothing.” Such are his candor and simplicity, that he 
gives us his very soliloquies at his writing-desk, and introduces 
us to his original mtentions, (a motley confused groupe,) 
then to those which succeeded them, and, lastly, to his reasons 
for abandoning both. His book, according to his own 
confessions, is a series of after-thoughts: to make ifs 
arrangement still more luminous, that which was to have 
been at the beginning of the first volume is put into the 
second; and a piece of Latin intended merely as a dedication 
swells into a disquisition, if that can be called a disquisition 
in which nothing is discussed. One part he is obliged to 
write within a certain space of press-work, and therefore 
every word is measured that the limits might not be exceeded : 


— a mode 
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—a mode of composition which, if genérally, practised, would 
have the double tat dha of preventing a pe writer from 
saying enough, and obliging an indifferent oné to say too much. 

are, weare unwillingly compelled to remark, the prin- 
cipal , materials: of .Mr. Dyer’s work: but, as our readers 
may wish for a specimen of his xatvete and ingenuousness in 
shewing us all the dust and disorder of his work-shop, we 
take at random the following extract from the preface, or 
rather one of the prefaces, to the first volume: 


‘ As tothe length of this Dissertation’ (the Latin dissertation in- 
tended for a summary of the volumes) ‘ the truth is, that the. writer 
ventured to speak on a few points, which some might think he 
had better not have touched upon at all. This, too, he felt him- 
self, so far as prudence was concerned : but having gone a certain 
length, he found it necessary to proceed; for there are certain 
cases, in which nothing is said or done without amplification. 
Declarations ‘or propositions, and more saver? | on delicate, 
disputed points, may, without a proper statement of facts, and a 
due side of arguments, appear like baseless assertions, or 
impudent dogmas. When the mind, too, breaks loose in quest of 
ideas, which*:(though familiar to it once) it may have lost, you 
cannot answer for its return: it is apt to lose all sense of distance ; 
and writers, unfatigued by their own discursions, are apt to forget 
that their readers may not possess the same degree of persever- 
ance. Here, also, the writer perceives many repetitions, more, 
indeed, than he was aware of: for the English part of the volumes 
having been worked off a considerable time, and the sheets not 
being before him when he composed the Latin Dissertation, he finds 
he has brought together again several things, which being strongly 
impressed on his mind, followed in the natural order of his ideas ; 
but having been spoken of in part elsewhere, they may be justly 
censured as repetitions. 

‘ With respect to the Latin Dissertation, to be still more par- 
ticular, it may be thought by some, that the term, Generalis 
Dissertatio, and the manner of handling it, contradict what the 
writer states above, and in his Address to his Subscribers, to have 
been his original intention in writing it, viz. to make a short ad- 
dress, in the form of a dedication ; but the truth is, nothing more 
was intended, than to give a summary view of the contents of 
the volumes, with his reasons for publishing them. Such a sum- 
mary, as it lies in the mind, is a sort of bird’s eye view, and ma 
seem to occupy but little space there ; but when put on paper, it 
falls, as it. were, into perspective, and may run out to unforeseen 
length, and uncalculated varieties. It was done by piecemeal. 
The title was of subitaneous recollection ; and those articles which 
run out to the greatest length, in the event, did not enter into 
the original design. These are the best reasons, which he can 
give, as an apology for the plan itself, and in explanation of its 


execution ; of which a further account may be seen in the writer’s 
Address to his Subscribers. 


‘In 
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« In the History of the.University-press, in, the secondwolume, 
a few. blank ay having been left poh conside Eaee., 
the writer was obliged, as he drew towards the close of em, to_ 
measure every word, that his copy might not exceed the préss-* 
work to be forméd; and; pérhaps, the last’ patagraphs “have'éx- 
pressed, though ‘not “incorrectly; yet not quite’ fully; what “he ° 
meant to say.’ Sf ONG WITS & fe Pr eet ae whee wg 

We respect no man more ‘than Mr, Dyer, from all ‘that ® 
we have ever heard of him. “Early in life, he renounced, for™ 
conscience-sake, every hope of worldly advantage ; and want- 
ing littlé;' but solated*with’ the’ manly resolve of not derivin; 
that little’ from “any other resource than his own exertions,” 
he commenced the trade of'author. ‘* Nullum feré scribendi . 
genus non tetigit”? —but,we must not pursue the quotation, . 
He.has, been by turns poet, theologian, critic, commentator, . 
and politician: ;his: labors, have been honorable, and _,inde-. 
pendent; and, if they have not procured for him the splendid | 
distinctions. of literary fame,_ they. have brought him a peace-. 
ful and virtuous subsistence. His characteristic quality is an\ 
amiable ingenuousness of mind, ‘and if he be not. * in witia 
man,” ‘he is ‘certainly “ in ‘simplicity a child;” for it is this 
that seduces him into those egotistical wanderings which it 
is so difficult to pardon in the greatest writers, and which 
nothing can render palatable but the most powerful eloguence . 
and the. brightest imagination. We have said, enough, to 
shew our-moral estimate of Mr. Dyer: but, when a volu- 
minous’ work, -unprofitably swelling the huge catalogue, of 
printed ‘books, comes* before. us, personal esteem must give: 


way to the higher considerations -of’ duty. ) 
Uff, however, any thing can excuse‘the publication of so in-\ 
digested a mass, or extenuate its imperfections, (or, rather,’ ’ 
compensate for its redundancies,) this. plea, must be found in 
the motives which hurried it to the press, and which the au- 
thor ayows with a candor that is quite his own, -He-had an- 
nounced his work, he tells us, many years ago: but the same 
thoughtless. simplicity which beset poor Parson Adams, and 
caused him to. leave behind him the sermons which he had 
journeyed to London in order to publish, occasionally visits 
Mr. Dyer. Having begun to prepare his materials, obstacles 
arose, perplexed him, and drove him on anewscent. The 
truth is, that he had prematurely undertaken a task the diffi- 
culties of which he had never estimated, and had begun to 
write before he had begun to read. Like John Bunyan, he 
might hayesaid, wif} 
' © “© When first I took my pen in hand, abe.. 
'''* What for to write I did not understand.” 
Rev. Serr. 1824. C After 
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After much tossing about of his materials, (his own phrase,) 
and his perplexities still increasing, he seems to have hit on the 
best cure for so troublesome a state of mind, by betaking 
himself to another of a still more serious and extensive na- 
ture: but, finding to his great surprize that the having a 
second work in hand did not accelerate the execution of the 
first, his embarrassments augmented, and he tells us that 
‘ he did not know which way to turn himself.’ He was thus 
in a situation like that of Captain Macheath in the song, and 
would have been happier with one of his mistresses, had the 
other been away. ‘Time, however, which waits for none, 
slipped on; and the author continued his new occupations 
till the old labors fairly glided out of his mind, when he was 
jogged on the elbow by a querist in that celebrated repository 
of queries, the Gentleman’s Magazine; who inquired what 
was become of Mr. Dyer’s * Privileges of Cambridge?” The 
query startled him, and called forth a “ lengthy” address to 
his original subscribers; many of whom had forgotten the 
whole affair, and many others been called to a state in which 
they had to answer for their own sins both of omission and 
commission. Since it is his custom to consider every thing re- 
lative to himself or his writings as interesting to the public, he 
enters into the detail with his usual prolixity, and introduces 
us to * the backward chambers of his mind,’ if we may quote 
his own expression. | 

‘ The plan, then, naturally, and even necessarily, ran out into 
considerable extent. Numerous ideas crowded on the writer’s 
mind, not new indeed —they were old acquaintance — but the 
were to be brought out by recollection, and much thought ; to be 
clothed in a new, even a foreign dress; to be brought into new 
relations, and made to serve some new purposes. They lay, as it 
were, in a train, like the links of a chain, ‘and were drawn out, 
instinctively, yet not collectively, but separately, one after another: 
for, as the more critical ideas lay in the backward chambers of 
the mind, they advanced, not indeed quite at random, but by con- 
nections, and associations with other ideas: and, in fact, some 
were of too large a compass, and too delicate a texture, to be 
handled loosely : they required to be shewn at full length, or not 
to have been meddled with at all.’ 


It is time to tell our readers “ what the book is about :” 
but this is certainly not the easiest part of our task. The first 
volume alone keeps the promise of the title-page; and, con- 
taining an index or table of the antient charters of the Uni- 
versity, taken from Hare’s Registrum Magnum and the more 
recent collection of Dr. Parris, it may, with some latitude of 
phrase, be said to pertain to her Privileges. Of the’ dissert- 
ation or rather dissertations on those privileges, to observe a 

they 
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they are desultory, and unconnected with the main subject, is 
the mildest phrase which they merit. Does Mr. Dyer con- 
sider that there are limits to the patience even of the most 
complacent readers? Was it necessary to waste. so many 
pages in proving the uncontested truisms contained in the 


following passage, relative to the privileges of Cambridge in 
the papal period ? 


‘ From that order, [the order of EdwardIII. as to the four 
monastic orders in Oxford and Cambridge,] certain conclusions 
may be drawn, with respect to the papal authority over our 
Universities in ancient times, — that it was exercised by assump- 
tion, and submitted to by sufferance ; that it sunk in the scale, in 
proportion as our kings resumed their regular rights, and were 
put in their proper place ;—the king’s authority being paramount; 
— and, that as the privileges granted by the popes were presump- 
tions, they became encroachments injurious to the liberties both 
of the town and University, liable, however, even while the Holy 
See was in the zenith of its power, to be checked by our kings. 

‘ Time was when a Pope’s Bull could operate as a charm, or a 
horror, to all Europe, conferring privileges incalculably great,. or 
inflicting punishments most dreadfully severe; sometimes like a 
second Venus, giving peace aad indulgence not less to universities 
than to churches and states; and sometimes towards kings them- 
selves, like the imaginary personages in Aischylus, binding Her- 
cules himself to a rock. 

‘ Here, however, readers may be reminded of a favourite 
opinion with some, that a Pope’s Bull was essential to the found- 
ation of an university, an idea that is countenanced by a Bull in 
this volume, p.71., (of which more in its proper place,) and the 
allowed usage of the Roman Pontiff: and I recollect there was a 
memorable dispute between two learned bodies in Scotland, the 
University and King’s College, and the Mareschal College, Aber- 
deen, On perusing at King’s College, some years ago, the Pope's 
Bull, relating to its original foundation, it was suggested to me 
by a gentleman, that the Academia of the Old Town, having the 
sanction of a Pope’s Bull, was an University ; but, that the Mares- 
chal, in the New, having no Bull, could be only a College: and 
this seems to be the purport of a passage, which occurs in the 
course of a dispute, where, after mention made of the Mareschal 
University, in the New Town, it is added, “if it be a Univer- 
sity :” though this Bull, of 1494, in favour of the Old Town, 
was preceded by the King’s request, nor was it erected into a city 
and University, with the proper privileges, till 1498, by King 
James IV. However, be these matters as they may, and without 
sifting too nicely into the language and opinions of those times, 
we see by the order of Edward III., introduced in the course of 
this volume, how these Bulls were understood in England, in his 


time, when put in competition with the King’s constitutional and 
ancient claims.’ 
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Nearly ten pages are consumed in establishing, we mean in 
unsettling, one of the clearest points in history, —that the 
papal usurpations to the time of Henry VIII. were at one 
time triumphant, and at another repressed through the spirit 
and policy of our kings; and that both the Universities were 
naturally the arenze on which the conflict took place. That 
the author, however, bestowed any time on the pretended 
charter of King Arthur, which has been only preserved as an 
ingenious forgery, is equally ludicrous and surprizing. ‘To 
such a writer, King Arthur himself would naturally be a trea- 
sure, for he furnishes him with the means of eking out a page 
or two by agitating the question of his existence. Neither 
William of Malmesbury nor Nennius, nor a cart-load of 
chronicles, camdetermine that question. Philosophical writers, 
therefore, have preserved a wise neutrality on a subject which 
no authentic monument illustrates; and every school-boy 
knows that, if such a prince did exist, he belonged to the fa- 
bulous and heroic period of our nation, which has afforded 
ample matter to poetry but communicated none to history. 
Whether he was of British or Roman origin, born in Britain 
or a native of Armorica, has never yet been settled. All that 
is known of him is that he opposed the Saxons with equal 
virtue and success: but these exploits appear only in the 
darkened theatre of romance, amid enchanters, giants, ‘and 
the most extravagant images which superstition and poetry 
ever conjured up, to feed the credulity of an uninstructed 
people. ‘The same observations will apply to Mr. Dyer’s 
superfluous gossip concerning the next charter, viz. of Cad- 
wallader, King of the West Saxons. 

Having dismissed the early charters, the author considers 
the bulls of Pope Honorius, and hints to us that his re- 
marks on the bull of Pope Sergius I. will be given at the end of 
vol.i?. ; an additional proof of Mr. D.’s genius for arrangement. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that he has forgotten 
poor Sergius altogether ; for at the end of the second volume 
we do not find any mention of him, unless it has escaped our 
search: a circumstance which, in such a heterogeneous mass, 
and without the aid of an index, is indeed not improbable. 
Mr. D. then proceeds to give a: short account of Hare, and 
Parris, the persons to whom he is indebted for the collection 
of statutes and charters in the first volume: but we think that 
these worthies would have been more appropriately noticed in 
the History of Cambridge, and that they have no business 
in a book written specifically on the privileges of the learn- 
ed body to which they belonged. While he was engaged on 
the subject of Cambridge antiquaries, we are astonished that 
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Mr. D. has taken no notice of Baker, the learned Fellow of 
St. John’s; who formed in his own hand-writing a collection 
of twenty-one folio volumes, consisting of instruments and 
deeds relative to the University ; and which, being part of the 
Harleian MSS., are deposited in the British Museum. 

We now arrive at a very important part of the work, 
namely, ‘the uses to which the present collection may be 
made subservient ;’ and we read the whole passage with great 
attention, feeling much curiosity to see how the author would 
prove the utility of the merest mass of lumber which has at 
any time come under our animadversion, since the institution 
of our labors in 1749. We insert this series of assertions, 
with this remark only; —that if the work had attained half 
or even one of the ends which are thus enumerated, it would 
have been a valuable collection, and, however tedious might 


be the task of perusing it, we should have strongly recom- 
mended it. 


‘ I now proceed, in order, to say a word or two on the uses to 
which the present collection may be made subvervient : and here: 
I shall be the more brief, because readers can best judge of 
such matters for themselves ; and because, indeed, I have already 
dropped a few hints on the subject : for, to speak truly, before L 
prevailed on myself to attempt the Latin Dissertation prefixed to 
this volume, I had proposed to make the present Dissertation serve 
that purpose. 

‘ So speaking very generally, and with duesubmission to better 
judgments, I may be permitted, perhaps, to say, that it may be of 
value (as I have before hinted) in authenticating matters of Cam- 
bridge history; and, in this point of view, it may be a very useful 
directory and guide, more authentic, certainly, and enlarged, 
than any we possess. It cannot fail, too, I think, of being useful 
to University-gentlemen in their several official capacities; nor 
less so to students, in making them well acquainted with the rites, 
customs, and duties, appertaining to their several situations. In 
gentlemen, formerly resident at Cambridge (though now at a dis- 
tance), it may awaken remembrances, not unpleasant, of former 
times, and of controversies, though not to be forgotten, yet now 
at rest; and if possessed of a fondness for antiquities, it may often 
assist their inquiries. To some it may be the means of answering 
doubtful questions on the spot, and, perhaps, of preventing hazar- 
dous or tedious altercations, and expensive processes: to others, 
who have no immediate interest in our Universities, nor any rela- 
tion to them, (for such institutions must, from their very nature, 
excite a portion of public interest,) it may afford amusement, 
though it were such only as may be excited by curiosity. Nor 
am | prepared to say that such a work may not have both a reli- 
gious and political use. For should the time ever come, (and 
what has happened may happen again,) that these institutions 
should be thought susceptible of improvement, it may be useful to 
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have before. the eyes a model of the whole building ; and I am: 
not aware (I may speak without the suspicion of vanity where I 
have no share in the execution) that reformers and legislators 
will be able to find a more perfect one than that now before them. 
But let others judge of this. For myself, as Erasmus used to’ 
say, he had not the spirit of a martyr, neither have I, to speak in 
a’ humbler tone, that of a reformer ; and I have performed all that 
some sense of duty seemed to impose on me, in printing these 
materials, whether for information or for direction, — for amuse- 
ment or for thought. And at all events, to those who possess 
my History of Cambridge, the chronological tables will afford the 
means of ascertaining dates, which form the joints and strength of 
history. 

‘ As to my little zeal about reformation, this has been ex- 
pressed, not from a belief that some principles are not more 
favourable to virtue and human happiness than others, or that I 
am indifferent to them, but dineaie ignorance of the means, and 
from a deficiency of power. Under such circumstances, feeble, 
fruitless wishes may be the very hectic of folly; making brick 
without straw, or fishing in troubled waters without either hook 
or bait. The wish, however, of many good men I may be per- 
mitted to repeat : May nothing ever vest on our Universities that 
is unfavourable to liberty, which is synonymous with virtue and 
true happiness ! 

‘ It is not necessary for an editor to avow his approbation 
or disapprobation of all the particulars which he ventures to 
publish: it may suffice that they are a fair representation of 
facts, and that they clucidate a history which he wishes to authen- 
ticate.’ 


We have purposely omitted all notice of the second volume, 
except to intimate the reason for such omission ; viz. that it 
contains nothing relative to the * Privileges of Cambridge,’ 
unless we so deem the piece of latinity called the Dissertatio 
Generalis; a great part of which is only a repetition, in 
tolerably cood Latin, of what had been before expressed in 
very mean English. The rest of the volume is occupied with 
a long correction of the errors of the “ History of Cam- 
br idge,” (which formerly came under our cognizance,) a 
copious series of annotations by way of supplement to it, a 
dissertation on the rise and progress of printing at Cambridge, 
and (will it be believed?) a paper by Baron Maseres on 
Negative Quantities. In every sense this is truly inappropri- 
ate: for Mr. Dyer’s quantities are certainly not negative. At 
the end, also, we are indulged with a collection of Ana, for- 
merly published by the author in a Magazine, and here kindly 
introduced to relax the readers of his more abstruse matter by 
something intended to be risible. Yet this is by far the best 


‘part of the w ork, for it contains several literary anecdotes, though 


many of them are mutilated and ascribed to wrong parties. 
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We woild not have any of our preceding remarks inter‘ 
preted as disparaging works written in illustration of the most 
antient of our two Universities; and a book written on Cam- 
bridge after the plan of Wood, but not the manner, we should 
hail with exultation. Mr. Dyer somewhere hints at his ‘having 
thoughts of undertaking it: but we beseeeh him to desist, for 
the volumes on which we have been adverting are a laborious 
monument of his total inaptitude for it. The Athene Canta- 
brigienses will require equal judgment, industry, and learning ; 
and, if carefully executed, they would constitute a most invalu- 
able portion of literary history. Materials are not wanting: 
for Cole, Baker, Parris, Masters, the University-histories, 
and those of Colleges, the greater part of which are still un- 
published MSS., would supply abundant resources to the 
compiler. If from these a judicious selection were made, and 
the due medium observed between mere unauthentic gos- 
siping and a dry barren catalogue, the work would receive, 
we doubt not, the warmest encouragement. : 

With respect to the tone in which we have deemed it our 
duty to remark on Mr. Dyer’s volumes, the excellent and 
honest author himself will be the first to acknowlege its 
justice; —for he kas expressly admitted all the faults which 
we have pointed out, and no small part of his own dissertations 
consists in apologies for having committed them. 


“© Habes confitentem reum !” 





Art. IV. Essay on Criminal Laws, by Andrew Green, LL. B. 
12mo. pp.102. Printed at Cockermouth, and sold in London 
_ by Richardson. ) 


I" an unpretending form, and issuing from a place little 
known to the metropolis, we are here presented with a sen- 
sible treatise on an important subject; and we offer our apo- 
logies to its author for having, in the pressure of periodical 
matter, been obliged for a season to disregard it. ‘The topic 
of criminal jurisprudence, however, is never out of date: its 
principles are fixed and immovable; and it is only by a re- 
ference occasionally to those principles, that the anomalies and 
errors of its practical administration can be corrected. A 
consideration, toe, so intimately and perpetually blended with 
all the affairs of life, and influencing so immediately the hap- 
piness and repose of human society, cannot be too often 
recalled to our attention: nor is there perhaps any science of 
positive application, which full and repeated discussion has 
of late years more perceptibly contributed to advance i 
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that of penal judicature. It may be, indeed, concisely stated 
to be the art of finding judicial truth; and it is obvious that, 
the more familiar we are made with the media through which 
that result is to be obtained, and the more frequently we bring 
it back to first principles, of which in all systems of daily 
operation we are so apt to lose sight, the more certain we shall 
become of arriving at its true and legitimate end. 
Mr. Green writes well, and reasons accurately. Yet we 
must differ from some of his conclusions, and particularly 
from many of his positions relating to evidence. He thinks 
that much of the evidence which is now excluded might often 
prove useful, and might be safely admitted, provided that the 
jury were acquainted with the objections to it; and among 
those for whose testimony he contends, subject to such objec- 
tions, are persons who have been convicted and punished for 
certain offences, which render them infamous and incapable of 
bearing witness. We suspect much fallacy in this kind of 
reasoning. It is true that, in some cases, the testimony would 
be useful, and a criminal may sometimes escape from the want 
of it: — but, if that evidence be liable to an objection, as 
Mr. Green himself admits, and the jury be still allowed to 
receive it, of what use is the objection? If the witness be 
credited, and influences the jury in their decision, it is clear 
that the distinction between objectionable and unobjectionable 
testimony is so far destroyed. It is a contradiction to declare 
that certain witnesses are exceptionable, and at the same time 
to admit their testimony. As far as they are received, either 
in aid of other evidence or by themselves, are they not placed 
on a par with the purest and most unsuspected testimony 
which could be offered ? | 
If it were the policy of our law in all cases to conyict, and 
to this predominant object all other considerations of expe- 
diency or propriety were to bend, it would follow that no 
particle of testimony which tends to that result ought to be 
_ Fejected: — but it is the beauty of our legal system that a 
constant homage is paid to general rules, even though in par- 
ticular instances they may work inconvenience and mischief. 
‘Those few particular cases are not suffered to outweigh the 
permanent good which results from an undeviating observance 
of the rule. That innocence should not be put’in jeopardy, 
or life and character hazarded, on the asseveration of persons 
of recorded infamy, is the sacred law of justice and reason ; 
and that a person really guilty may sometimes evade the law, 
in default of such evidence, is a rare and occasional exception, 
to which tlie rule ought not to be sacrificed. . Nor is Mr. 
Green’s reasoning strengthened by the well known practice of 
admit- 
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‘admitting the evidence of an accomplice. When-it ‘is recol- 
lected that the exclusion of that evidence, in a great variety 
of cases, must, ex necessitate rei, defeat the ends of ijustice, 
because secret and deep-laid crimes could not be brought’ to 
light without the testimony of a party concerned, — support- 
ed indeed by other proofs, which, however, would be defective 
without him, — how frequent.and constant is the recurrence 
of those cases, and how much also the practice tends to pre- 
vent the success of such conspiracies by infusing suspicion and 
fear into all who accede to them, — the rule in question will ‘be 
found to rest on a much wider induction than that for which 
Mr. Green contends. On the other hand, how rarely does it 
occur that a case requires the testimony of persons con- 
victed of infamous offences ? In our law, few are the offences 
which are called infamous; and very seldom, therefore, is the 
supposed inconvenience likely to be experienced. If it should 
happen, as it occasionally may, that the witness thus disquali- 
fied has been convicted on doubtful evidence, or that there is 
so much as a bare probability of his innocence, his restor- 
ation to credibility is effected by the royal pardon; and it is 
not a very unusual thing for such a pardon to pass the great 
seal for the express purpose of rendering him competent. 
Moreover, this is not the only point of view in which the 
question of making competent witnesses of persons convicted 
of infamous offences is to be considered: their exclusion was 
intended by the law as a part of their punishment; — a brand 
of disgrace to separate them from the society of mankind, by 
the forfeiture of one of its most momentous privileges. 

With regard to Atheists, or persons professing a disbelief 


‘in the being of a God, (if any such persons exist,) as it is evi- 


dent that no kind of oath can be binding on their consciences, 
and as our judicial oaths are administered under the sanction 
of the Gospel, the same reasonings will hold. Atheistical 
witnesses may be excluded by a general rule, without much 
practical inconvenience; and though we agree with Mr. 
Green that it may happen that, when a person boldly pro- 
fesses so obvious and unpopular a tenet, it is a proof that he 
feels some kind of obligation to tell the truth, yet the case 
must be of too rare and extraordinary a kind to affect the 
validity of the general doctrine. Laws must operate on the 
greater number of cases to which they bear reference, and 
not on a few insulated exceptions or anomalies. 

Another innovation is proposed by Mr. Green, to which: we 
object with all our might;— we mean, that of deducing 
proofs against the prisoner from his own mouth. - On this 
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stibject, lest we should misrepresent him, he shall himself be 
heard. . 


‘ There yet remains to be considered among the rules of evi- 
dence one which is commonly esteemed of great benefit, and 
which seems to obtain a more general concurrence of opinions in 
ts favor than perhaps any other, I mean that rule by which an 
examination of the prisoner himself during his trial is prohibited. 
It has been usual to boast of this rule, as affording a ‘particular 
proof of the superior humanity of the English laws, and on this 
account it is the more necessary to endeavor to investigate 
thoroughly what are its real effects, and how far it tends to pro- 
mote or obstruct the administration of justice. The great advan- 
tages ascribed to it appear to be in some respects at least very 
doubtful. 

* This rule, it must be observed, is not likely ever to be of any 
advantage to the innocent. If the prisoner be really innocent he 
can suffer no harm by answering any questions that may relate to 
the subject of his trial. It is probable,’ indeed, that the having 
such questions put to him may be greatly to his advantage, be- 
cause he would thus have an opportunity, by his answers, of ex- 
plaining whatever circumstances might appear to be against him, 
with much more ease to himself, and probably more satisfactorily, 
than he could do by making a formal speech, which is the only 
method now permitted to him. He might thus, instead of injury, 
derive an important benefit from his own examination. 

‘ It may be worth considering, how we naturally proceed in 
investigating a fault committed by a child, or a servant, or by any 
one under our direction. We are most naturally led to question 
himself, and to compare his answers with such proofs as appear 
against him. If he prevaricates, or if he refuses to answer at all, 
the presumption goes to strengthen the proofs of his guilt; but 
if, on the contrary, his answers be candid and satisfactory, they as 
justly raise a presumption in his favor. This seems to be the 
natural mode of investigation that would be adopted for the dis- 
covery of the truth, and certainly it would not be felt as harsh or 
unreasonable towards the person accused. It must be admitted, 
indeed, that there is a considerable difference between such a 
case, and that of a trial before a public tribunal: yet even giving 
every .allowance for this difference, there is something in the 
mode of investigation that may appear applicable to both. In 
both cases the great object is to find out the truth, and to inflict 
no punishment until the guilt is satisfactorily proved. 

¢ Putting the question to a prisoner is, in the laneuage of the 
law, associated with the idea of using torture. It is the delicate 
term by which the application of torture is technically expressed, 
Perhaps it is owing to this circumstance that the very mention of 
questioning a prisoner is held in such abhorrence, and that the 
humanity of the law has been so much extolled for prohibiting 
such a practice. It was not unnatural to confound the thing with 
the name ; and after being accustomed to understand by the term 
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of questioning a prisoner, not the simple asking of a question, 


but the barbarous practice really intended by the phrase, it is 
not to be wondered that the public should hold the mention of 
it as odious ; and it might well be expected, that from this cir- 
cumstance a strong prejudice should exist against it. Before we 
proceed in the consideration of the subject, it is proper to clear 
it wholly of this ambiguity, and to disconnect the matter from 
every idea of torture. 

‘ The repugnance that has been felt against subjecting a pri- 
soner during his trial to any examination, together with the sense 
of justice requiring that he actually should undergo some ex- 
amination, either to afford him an opportunity of exculpating 
himself, or as the means of elucidating the truth, have probably 
led to the present practice by which these opposite difficulties are 
in some measure compromised. The examination taken before 
the magistrate, by whom the prisoner has been committed, being 
reduced to writing, may be read at his trial before the jury, and 
in this way the purpose of examining himself is in some degree, 
though but imperfectly, effected. Ifthe examination ofall the wit- 
nesses were in the same manner taken before a magistrate, and 
only afterwards read at the trial, it is easy to conceive how defi- 
cient such a mode of proceeding would be, in comparison with 
the present mode of having every witness examined in the pre- 
sence of the jury who are to decide upon the value of the 
evidence. In some degree, though perhaps not to the whole 
extent, a similar difference must prevail between the effect of 
merely reading over a previous examination of the prisoner, and 
letting the jury themselves hear an examination taken in their own 
presence. Let the prisoner be subjected to no more compulsion 
at such examination, than at his previous one before the magis- 
trate. Let him be at liberty to answer, or to refuse to answer, 
any questions as he thinks fit. If he should refuse to answer, the 
jury would form such presumption from his silence as the circum- 
stances would warrant. They would not always be right indeed 
in presuming silence to be an acknowledgment of guilt, but they 
would not always do so. ‘They would use their judgment on the 
particular circumstances of the case; and the silence, or the 
cunning, or the simplicity of the prisoner, would be duly valued. 
An immediate examination must at any rate afford better means of 
coming at the truth than a written deposition. The comparison 
of the two would also in many cases be useful. The examination 
might explain many circumstances which the deposition had left 
imperfect, and this again would check any new invented false- 
hood that might be attempted at the proposed examination. 
Every circumstance assists a jury in drawing their conclusion, and 
every circumstance is generally found to be estimated by them 
very correctly at what is due. It can never be a means of pro- 
moting truth to shut the jury out from any source of information ; 
and to hold that any thing that can bear upon the question is 
cither too insignificant, or too doubtful, or for any reason unfit, 
to be trusted to them. To suppose that a jury are unfit to be 
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trusted, to, hear the examination of a prisoner, and to form a 
judgment of what may be inferred from his candor, or from his 
silence, o from his equivocation, or from whatever else may 
occur, is to suppose them unfit to judge of any difficult piece of 
evidence, 4nd of course unfit for the duty imposed on them. It 
would not probably be found a more difficult piece of evidence 
than many}jother pieces on which they have to decide. It is not 
consideredjas too difficult a piece of evidence for the magistrate 
by whom ‘fhe prisoner is committed; and surely a jury, having 
the benefit} as on a trial they always have, of the assistance of a 
professional Judge, would not be less competent to the task.’ 


If the ahthor had seen this engine of extorting truth ac- 
tually at work, as it is at this moment in every criminal court, 
through Ffance, he would revolt at his own doctrine. . Hap- 
pily, howejer, the advantages of the practice have never been 
to the conviction of any intelligent mind; and we 
are sorry thiat, in this instance, the subtleties of Jeremy Ben- 
tham * hafe for a moment misled so sober and practical an 
understanding as that of Mr. Green. Of the former, it is one 
among thefngenious and visionary theories to which, by the 
laborious pfocess of attempting to persuade others, he found 
it no diffigilt matter to become himself a proselyte : — but 
Mr. Benthdm sometimes deems man, and his nature, and his 
sufferings, #f little or no account in his experiments, and con- 
siders humgis beings no more than the philosopher regards 
some unforjunate little animal in his air-pump. Not so his 
enlightened} commentator, Dumont; who has recorded his 
‘almost indignant protestation against the doctrine. 

The errét of those who defend such a monstrous procedure 
is this; that, according to their reasoning, criminal jurispru- 
dence has no other purpose than that of obtaining the truth: 
but.truth itself is purchased too dearly when it is obtained at 
the expence of justice, or of that humanity which is a part of 
justice. ‘The object of the rack was to extort the truth, and 
in many instances, no doubt, truth was extorted from the 
quivering lips of the culprit. In like manner, the judicial 
interrogation of the prisoner is often attended with similar 
success: but the means by which it is attained counterbalance 
the advantage. What an unseemly spectacle is that of a 
Judge, irritated by the evasions or obstinacy of the accused 
party, seeking to entrap him into contradictions, puzzling him 
with sudden and unexpected questions, and carrying on, in 
short, an intellectual combat with a poor trembling wretch 





* Traité des Preuves Judiciaires, par M. Dumont. Cap. de 
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sinking under the consciousness of guilt, or appalled by the 
apprehension of punishment? The object of the trial is not’ 
an acknowlegement of the crime, but the proof of it by facts. 
If the proof of it by the prisoner’s own confession were indis- 
pensable to the conviction, we might almost tolerate the prac- 
tice, though so repugnant to our feelings: but, as the case is, 
it seems perpetuated for little or no purpose but that of dis- 
playing the ingenuity of the presiding Judge. In fact, no 
conflict can be considered more unequal. On one side, the 
confidence inspired by authority, the absence of all perturba- 
tion, and the practised subtlety of a man trained and educated 
to public examinations; on the other, an unhappy creature 
just emerging from the gloom of a dungeon, called to play 
the principal part on a theatre where a thousand eyes are 
directed to him, and frightened by the awful solemnities of 
justice: in such a state of mind, he is perplexed with insidious 
questions, which he therefore answers with hesitation and 
embarassment; or he is seduced into contradictions, which 
are instantly interpreted into proofs of his guilt. In the 
mean while, the President has other advantages. ‘The proces 
d’instruction, which is a preliminary but secret examination of 
the prisoner, reduced to writing, is before him; and, if the 
answers of the accused vary from those given to the Juge d’in- 
struction, the jury are reminded of the contradiction, in terms 
which imply most unequivocally that the variance is an addi- 
tional proof of guilt. Is it, therefore, surprizing that even 
innocence itself is sometimes driven into a labyrinth of contra- 
dictions, or seduced into answers equivalent to a confession ; 
and these, too, extorted by an astute interrogator from a man 
ignorant perhaps of the very meaning of the questions pro- 
posed to him, and wholly unarmed against the effect which 
they produce ? 

What sophistry can recommend the adoption of a practice 
in England, which is abhorrent from the whole tenor and 
spirit of our judicature? Or what can be a more striking and 
gratifying contrast to the playing off this dreadful artillery 
on a poor criminal, who is naturally deserted by his facul- 
ties at the moment when he most needs them, than the humane 
admonition so often interposed by a British Judge, if merely 
an imprudent admission escapes the lips of the prisoner? 
Certainly, it is of high import to the community that crimes 
should be detected: but society never receives a deeper wound 
than when its public institutions are at variance with justice 
and humanity. We reprobate, therefore, with M. Cottu, 
M. Dupin, and M. Beranger, — we might add, with all the 
enlightened jurists of France,—the barbarous practice which 
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Mr. Green has recommended to our imitation ; — a ‘practice 
which renders crime a double curse, — first, in. the social 
injury resulting from its perpetration, —next, in the savage 
and unnatural means employed for its detection. As to the 
analogy suggested by Mr. Green, between the praetice on 
which we have been speaking and the examination of prisoners 
reduced to writing, by the statute of 2& 3 Ph. & M.c. 10. 
(this, we presume, being the statute to which he refers,) the 
object of that provision was in favour of the accused person. 
The istrate is directed to take in writing the examination 
of the prisoner, and the information of those who bring him ; 
in order that if, says Blackstone*, “ upon this inquiry it 
manifestly appears that either no such crime was committedy 
or that the suspicion entertained of the prisoner was wholly 
groundless,” he may be completely discharged. The examin- 
ation of the prisoner, however, is entirely optional on his part. 
«© Nemo tenetur prodere seipsum ;” and, if he chooses, he may 
remain totally silent. If, however, his own account, compared 
with that of those who bring him before the magistrate, shews 
that no such crime has been committed, or makes out his own 
innocence, the magistrate is empowered to set him at liberty. 
We have been led into this length of remark on a tract of 
which the size alone will hardly justify it, because sound doc- 
trines of penal law are vitally important, and some of the 
suggestions of Mr. Green are at variance with the primary 
principles both of natural and positive jurisprudence. He 
is also'an apologist for capital punishments ; and probably on 
another occasion we may advert to his opinions, and state our 
own. At present, we must close our observations; recom- 
mending his little work as in many respects a pleasing and well 
written essay, and conceding to the author the praise of inge- 


nuity, even in points on which we most strongly dissent from 
his reasonings. : 





Art. V. The Siege of Jerusalem: a Poem. By Charles Peers, 
: Esq. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


IP the myriads of poetasters who, like the gnats that 

buzzed about Spenser’s shepherd, are perpetually fretting 
and annoying us ; whose mannerism and affectation have often 
tempted us to execrate the whole sisterhood of the muses ; and 
whose swarms are so countless, that we have scarcely a noun 
or an image of multitude to describe them ; — amid these mul- 
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tiplied abortions of misdirected ambition or misapplied in- 
dustry, we were agreeably surprized to find on our table a 
poem of unequivocal ‘and real merit. The production of 
Mr. Peers is indeed poetical, both in its form and its subject; 
and it is associated in our bosoms with themes of high and 
celestial import: its unfabled incidents interesting us not 
through the spell of fiction, or the illusions of fancy, but by 
the sacred potency of Divine truth. It has all that there is in 
romance to move us, added to the charm of incontestable 
history ; we peruse its story not only with the neost eager 
aud delighted curiosity, but we fly to it in the midst of our 
inquietudes and ills; the soul loves to repose there as in her 
chosen sanctuary. Xdpog piv iepog mais 00” est. a 

Considered also as a remarkable fulfilment of the prophecy 
of our Lord, and an example of one of the most awful 
vicissitudes in the annals of human affairs, what subject 
could have been better selected for poetic narrative than the 
memorable siege of Jerusalem? It is not surprizing, there- 
fore, that it has been seized by two of our recent poets, each 
capable of adorning whatever he selected, and of clothing 
the most sacred or dignified story with an appropriate and 
adequate diction: but the dramatic poem of Mr. Milman, 
equally replete with epic and lyrical beauties, is in structure 
and form so different from the narrative poem of Mr. Peers, 
that they may be said to have nothing in common except their 
subject. It would therefore be invidious to compare them. - 

The first book opens with an introduction, in the manner, 
though we cannot say altogether in the spirit, of Milton. The 
Roman army under Titus approaches: but the composition 
and order of march might, we think, have as well been omit- 
ted: for it has all the prolixity of an Homeric catalogue, with 
little of that simplicity and nature which cause us to take de- 
light even in a list of ships when we peruse the father of 
poetry. A civil war breaks out between the factions of John 
of Giscala and Simon, and the book ends with an unsuccess- 
ful sally from the Mount of Olives. The site of the holy city, 
its strength, and its inaccessible fortress, so energetically de- 
scribed by a stroke of the pen of Tacitus, * Zemplum in 
modum arcis, propriique muri, labore et opere ante alios: tpse 
porticus, quis templum ambiebatur, egregium propugnaculum,” 
(Hist. v.12.) form a striking feature. 


‘ Her awful site 
Seem’d as a double mount sublime, whose brow, 
By subterranean struggles torn apart, 
Gave verge and amplitude to fix the base 
Of two fair'cities ; though for eminence “ 
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Not equal, yet the least a glorious seat 

For kings to build on. The circumference 
Of their huge sides, if art had lent no aid, 
Almost might mock all effort for assault ; 
How much the rather, thrice begirt with walls 
That seem’d of substance with the living rock, 
So vast their thickness, altitude, and strength ! 
Northward alone, where those colossal heights 
Sloped less abrupt and imminent, they seem’d 
Not inaccessible to breach or storm; 
Ye®@there with peril ; there, to leave no place 
For onset, art had lavish’d all its e‘-ength ; 
Gates, ramparts, battlements, and towers, whose height 


. Evinced his bold ambition, who, erewhile 


Striving for mastery with th’ enchafed surge 

At Cesarea, sunk the massive mole, 

Where his moor'd navies rode secure from storm, 
In their calm anchorage.’ 


If Mr. Peers had consulted D’Anville’s treatise Sur ? An- 
cienne Jerusalem, or the Preparationes Evangelice of Eusebius, 
he would hardly have found room enough, in the circuit of 
three English miles, for two kings to build two ¢ glorious’ 


cities. 


In such a description, the aid of poetic amplitude is 


in our opinion unbecoming. 
The second book begins with the religious commemor- 
ation of the Passover, and the following part of the descrip- 


tion is beautiful : 


¢ Soon as Lucifer, 
Son of the morning, (like a herald sent 
To sound the march of some great conqueror,) 
Pour’d his pale tremulous lustre o’er the peaks 
Of eastmost Abarim, a nascent sound 
Of joy and gratulation through the crowd 
Spred universal. Glorious shows the dawn 
Of day’s bright orb, e’en in the utmost isles 
Where, half askance, through the thick vaporous air 
He shoots a feeble or discolour’d beam. 
But there, where fresh and vigorous from his couch 
Beyond the East he springs, to renovate 
His wide dominion, heav’n’s unclouded vault 
Reflects his orient lustre with a blaze 
More gorgeous, glowing, and insufferable, 
Than the pale North and her chill climes e’er knew. 
Well might the Sabian own thee, sacred source 
Of life and joy, great Mithras, oft invoked, 
And fitlier than the bright Astarte, queen 
Of the starr’d firmament, by Sidon’s sons 
Nightly adored — thee, whose magnetic beam 
Awakes creation to its sweetest smile 


Of new-born splendor, harmony, and bliss ! 
‘ Now 
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*« Now changed the sombrous canopy of night : 
Through pale to purple, and the livelier iver 
Of warm carnation, fringed with living gold ; 
Till o’er the horizon the resplendent orb 
In one full flood of glory shone revealed. 
Heard’st thou not, far Gilboah, — heard’st thou not, m 
Envious Gerizim, when, in unison | WF 
Of twice ten thousand voices, rase the son 
Of joy and jubilee ? —“ Praise on the harp, 
Cymbal, or whatso’er may please His ear, 
Of softer strain symphonious, lute or voice, 
Praise to the ae to the Highest, 
Hosannah !”’ — Shorf‘their strain, and, after pause 
Of awful silence, with unsandalled feet, 
And eyes to heav’n upraised, th’ arch-pontiff pour’d 
His adoration. ‘‘ Sacred evermore, 
Sacred to God, the sabbath of his rest ! 
Thrice sacred this wherein we celebrate 
Our nation’s rescue! Father! at that hour 
Of their affliction and calamity 
Thou didst not leave thy people : — Strike again ! 
Strike yet again for Israel, as of yore, 
And deal thy vengeance on the heathen foe !””’ 


The service is interrupted by John of Giscala, who obtains 
possession of the Temple, and the book ends with preparations 


for the siege. ‘The commencement of the Roman operations 
is vigorously narrated. 


‘ And now the work of havoc first commenced, 

With axe and fire, to clear an ample field 
For the dread engines and machinery. 
Loud was the crash of woods, whose giant heads, 
Beneath their ceaseless and unsparing stroke, 
Bow’d prostrate ; -— spreading oak and sycamore, 
Cedar of Libanus, and mountain-pine, 
Cypress of mournful green, whose spiry shaft 
Rose in mild contrast with umbrageous elms, — 
The growth of ages, in a day laid low! 
Alas for those, that oft, at sultry noon, 
Or sweeter fall of eve, were wont, erewhile, 
To seek for refuge from the ‘popular throng, 
Garden or grove suburban, — to inhale 
Th’ untainted breeze, — to list the chant of birds 
Melodious, — or by Siloa’s wood-fringed sides 
To roam contemplative, — perchance inclined 
For lighter sports, to carol songs of joy, 
And hear and breathe th’ impassioned vow of love! 
They never more, at sultry noon, or fall 
Of evening hour, still sweeter, now must seek 
Garden or grove suburban, — nor inhale 
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Th’ untainted breeze, — nor list the chant of birds ; 
No more, by Siloa’s wood-fringed sides, indulge 
Calm contemplation, — carol songs of joy, 

Or hear or breathe th’ impassion’d vow of love! 
Hang up the harp and weep ! thine hour is come, — 
Daughter of Sion, weep! the enemy 

Hath cast his trench around thee ; and thy joys, 
Thy sports, thy mirth, thy music all are fled ! 

Oft wilt thou strain thy dim and tearful gaze 

O’er the red field, and fondly ask, like her 

Who mourn’d of old for her young Siserah, 
Wherefore the neighing steed, the well-known step 
Of parent, son, or bridegroom’s dearer name, 
Returns not ? climb thy rampart and behold 

How, all around, innumerable foes 

Prepare the ruin which shall soon o’erwhelm 
Thyself and kindred in one general doom! 

‘ Fast speeds the work of armies when they toil 
For fame or vengeance: scarce a few short days, 
And all from Scopos, to the sepulchre 
Where Herod, by Bethora’s silver lake, 

Lay proudly tomb’d, —a fair and fruitful scene, — 

A few short days, and all was chang’d around 

To empty desolation : pleasant fields, 

Each fair variety of vale and hill, 

Gardens, where Sibmah’s vine and Sharon’s rose 

Shed fragrance, — haunts of God and angel-guest, — 
Laid bare and levell’d for the march of war !’ 


In book iii. a truce takes place between the rebel chiefs ; 
and the Judzans, being repulsed after an ineffectual attempt to - 
destroy the besieging engines, retreat into the city. Mr. Peers 
has enlivened the historical ‘parts of his subject by fictitious 
circumstances; and among these episodical descriptions is a 
Jewish wedding, which is a considerable and seasonable relief 
from the monotonous and unbroken accents of war. It is 
what in the language of painters is called repose. 


‘ The morrow dawns ; the bridal friends are met ; 
The bridal bond is seal’d ;' the nuptial dower 
Changed, as was wont; while sad Matthias breathes 
A father’s benison : — *“* The dew of Heaven 
Drop on thy couch, my daughter, for increase ! 
The God of Isaac and Rebecca bless 
Thy wedded love, and give thee to behold 
Thy children’s children, and the land in peace !” 

‘ And, like Rebecca, in her beauty, she 
Stands, veil’d the while, in all her costliest trim 
Gorgeously deck’d: her arms with bracelets bound, 
Her neck with gems m radiant circle set, 


Her dark hair garlanded with vernal flowers ; 
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While virgin handmaids, hymning marriage-songs, 
Lead to the frugal board ; and mirth and dance 
Banish awhile the memory and the dread 

Of deepening danger ; till the closing hour, 

When, with bright burnish’d lamps, the kindred train 
Guide to the chamber, where a joyful spouse 

Awaits her, chanting benediction sweet.’ 


The fourth book makes no progress in the siege: but pes- 
tilence breaks out within the walls. Mr. Peers’s description 
is taken from the account of the plague of Athens by Thucy- 
dides, and from that of Lucretius, who has nearly translated 
Thucydides. We should be unjust towards the poet, and 


unfaithful to our own feelings, were we to omit the passage 
entirely. 


‘ Forthwith, as its taint 
Possess’d the frame, a keen and caustic heat 
Through every pulse, quick shooting from the brain, 
Fired every sinew, throbb’d in every nerve. 
Shiverings anon ensued, convulsive throes, 
Heart palpitations, freezing cold and heat 
In sad vicissitude: the changeful cheek 
With glowing hectic flush’d, or blanch’d with the hue 
Of livid pale; whilst each red eyeball, strain’d 
Almost to bursting, darted eloquent proof 
Of such keen torment as the laboring tongue 
Strove to express, but found no utterance. 
These, as if life would pass with every sigh, 
Struggled for breath, drawn hardly and with pain : 
With frequent, quick, irregular snatches, those. 
Nor couch of luxury, nor pallet poor, 
(More soothing oft) could lend its aid to sleep: 
The livelong hours in agony they lay, 
Of morn impatient, then again of night ; 
If chance its wonted gloom and lassitude 
Might bring that sleep to their desiring eyes 
Which day’s gay beam denied, — yet, but that pain 
Lengthen'd each hour to years, not long their doom 
To sigh or suffer : to the few whose strength 
Struggled thus far, the seventh sad morn at last 
Brought death’s dire blessing : — meanwhile raging thirst 
Insatiable (as the swoll’n throat refused | 
Liquidest aliment) afflicted more 
Than gnawing hunger, — might they with one draught 
But cool their palate! once in the pure wave 
Plunge their hot limbs! despite of bane or death 
They reck’d not — woe the while !’ 


Who will deny great beauty to some of the following lines ? 


‘ Yet where affection, unappall’d and firm, 
Held to the last, what anguish in the thought " 
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To the sick sufferer, that its zeal should reap 

: Such bitter recompense! to squander hope, 
Health, safety, life, in unavailing toil, 
And suck pollution from the lips it loved! 
Then might be seen all sights of agony :. 
Wives disespoused, that round th’ unconscious clay 
Of some cold corpse, with doting fondness clung ; 
Mothers, bereaved of children, in despair 
Beating their bosoms, — whilst in every street, 
From every dwelling, sounds of woe and wail 
Loud, shrill, and terrible, appall’d the ear : 
Or, more intense and eloquent, that grief 
Which spoke not ; but, with fix’d, unwater’d eye, 
Gazed on its dead, as though the fount of tears 
Were spent with weeping ; some there were who sate 
With eyes wide stretch’d and fix’d on vacancy, 
As if the senses of the soul could ken 
Visible forms ;: — others who stood at once 
Stiffen’d to. marble ; the blood’s current frozen 
Through the heart’s misery — sad proof, though rare, 
That e’en the anguish of a festering grief 
May rival sickness in the work of death. 
¥et were there many who mourn’d not at the breach 
Of tenderest ties, but envied those who ’scaped 
To their last refuge in the quiet grave.’ 





In book the sixth, the prodigies announce the destruction 
of Jerusalem. We cite a passage of very considerable power. 


¢ For of no fiction now is need to sing, — 
Of hell-born spirits warring round the wall, — 
Of magic spells, — the dear idolatry 
Of nations wakening from their Gothic trance, 
When the sweet minstrel struck th’ Ausonian lyre 
To hallow’d chivalry and feats of arms, — 
Nor if a muse yet linger’d ’mid the bowers 
Of green Sorrento or the Tuscan vale, 
Should I invoke her aid ; but rather eall 
Those that in elder age, beside the marge 
Of streams once vocal to prophetic bards, 
Breathed inspiration, —for the city of God, 
E’en in her shame and ruin, claims the meed 
Of genuine verse ; nor needs fond fancy’s art 
To grace the authentic record of her fate. 
What should the fall of Paynim realm or chief 
Move the wide universe to mourn with man ? 
Unheralded of nature’s prodigies, 
Alike the mighty and the mean go down, 
To the dark valley of the shadow of death; 
And though the crash of rooted empires sound 
With louder horror, th’ ever-circling spheres 
Still hold their course, in harmony and peace. 





For 
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For thee alone, lost Sion, earth and heaven 
Swerved from their wonted order, to exalt 
Thy rising greatness, and foretell thy fall. 

‘ Yet, — though the sun had stood in mid career 
At thy command, and th’ ever onward foot 
Of Time moved back, — though the uncontrollable 
And mighty deep had own’d thy mightier sway, 
Ebb’d for thy moe ay and flow’d for thy revenge — 
Yet, were no portents of thy palmiest age 
So strange and terrible, as those dread sights, 
And sounds unearthly, which at last confirm’d 
The dire prediction of thy martyr’d lord. 
Rumours of wars, and war with all its woes, 
Appall’d the nations ; from th’ imperial strife 
OF rival chiefs whose fierce ambition ranged 
The world in battle, to those humbler feuds 
That shook Damascus, Ascalon, and Tyre.’ 


We must speak also in high commendation .of the funereal 
obsequies of the Romans who fell in the night-assault. — The 
seventh book contains little more than a:sally of the besieged, 
—a beautiful picture of night in a besieged town, — and the 
state of the city and its inhabitants. — The eighth book re- 
Jates the destruction of the Temple ; over which, in fulfilment 
of the prophecy, the plough-share was so soon to be passed 
as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Here the fancy of the 
poet revels in gorgeous description. 


* The sides were cedar, —all the giant growth 

Of Libanus, —o’erlaid with gold, ontnala 

With rarest sculpture; and the pavement wrought 

Of purest marble ; from the roof, alike | 

Fretted with gold, rich tapestry wrought in looms 

Of Persia, hung, to veil the sanctuary, 

Broidered in various colours, which express’d 

Mysterious meaning: yet that awful guard 

Check’d net the prince of Rome, who dared explore 

The silent secrets of the shrine within ; 

And found its wonders yet excelling all 

Fancy had feign’d; refulgent still with gold, 

To such perfection wrought, the artifice 

Surpass’d the rare material. — Cherubim, 

Breathing beatitude and beauty, spred 

Their ample wings to shade the golden throne 

Of the Invisible, — all overlaid 

With precious gems, that shed a living ray 

Through that religious shade, erewhile illumed 

With brighter splendors and celestial fire. 

These, and much more, burst on th’ imperial gaze ; 

But fast and fierce the hungry element 

“Gan spred its ravage ; while the thrilling shrieks - 
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Of those who fled, or still with perilous hope 
Disdaining flight, in vain essay’d to check 
The fiery havoc, bade avert his steps 
From sight and sounds so sad and pitiful. 
War seem’d the while on either part to cease, 
As nations stood forgetful or absorbed 
In awful contemplation or despair. 
First through the windows flash’d the raging flame, 
As the close rafters fed its rapid course 
Circuitous ; till the high pile seem’d wrapt 
In full combustion, — meanwhile shocks resounded 
Of falling planks and beams, — anon a crash, 
Loud as of near artillery, or the burst 
Of the echoing thunder-peal, when the wide roof 
Sunk instantaneous, covering all the mass 
Beneath its ample cope, — and then a smoke 
At every vent oozed forth, like the hot breath 
Of Solfaterra, mined by elements 
Of chemic war ; still thickening to a cloud 
Vast and voluminous, as what o’erspread 
Cume or Teenarus, the jaws of Hell. 
But when th’ unprison’d and victorious fire 
Mastered its bounds, as with fresh aliment 
Renew’d, a bright unsullied column rose 
Upward to Heav’n, and lighted all the land: 
Spreading such fierce insufferable heat 
That none might dare approach, or dropp’d at once 
Death scorch’d; and those, alas! not few, who fell 
Thus miserably, all escape cut off 

- By a triumphant and remorseless foe. 
Oh sight of woe, where multitudes, perplex’d 
By choice of dangers, sought retreat in vain ; 
Or in their Temple’s conflagration deem’d 
were better perish than survive its fall ; 
So with blind fury on the sacred flame 
Rush’d raving, proud upon that funeral pile 
To end their agony ! — upon the plain 
Of their late conflict, gash’d with festering wounds, 
Many all helpless, impotent to trail 
Their limbs, endured, perforce, the bitter sight : 
Yet, spite of suffering, as the tide of life 
Ebb’d gradually, and the increasing fire 
Through brazen harness with intenser heat 
Rack’d every 7 sigh’d out their souls in moan . 
For their lov’d altars ; or with frantic cries, 
Raging ’gainst Heav’n and man, murmur’d such things 
As should be howl’d at midnight, far from haunts 
Of living foot, — and still they grasp’d the sword 
With strong convulsion, as in act of fight ; 
And still they raved of battle, and revenge 
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On the destroyer ; till the quivering li 
Stopp’d, and th’ unsinew’d arm lay stiff in death.’ 


The ninth book contains the progress of the famine in the 
remaining part of the city; the final assault; the death of 
Simon ; the sack, and conflagration; a retrospect, and some 
beautiful reflections on the past history and present state of 
Judea. We have been so liberal of quotation, that we have 
not room even for the conclusion, which is solemn, dignified, 
and pathetic. 

We need scarcely repeat our general opinion concerning 
this superior production. The versification is not indeed quite 
Miltonic, but the rhythm is easy, full, and swelling: the 
pauses, also, are sometimes too little varied : — but these are 
slight objections ; and we should not have hinted them, but 
from a strong desire to see so good a poem finished ad un- 
guem. ‘The erudition of Mr. Peers is discernible in every 
page; and, considermg what uneducated tribes, forsaking 
their humbler but allotted duties, daily and hourly rush un- 
called and unwelcomed into the consecrated regions of poesy, 
we felt great delight in reading the composition of a learned 
and elegant scholar. The Siege of Jerusalem, with Mr. Mil- 
man’s poem on the same subject, may be classed, not indeed 
in form, but in essence, — that is to say, in relation to the 
hallowed associations which it calls up, and the celestial 
atmosphere which it breathes around, — with the Athalie of 
Racine; a poem which no one can read without feeling him- 
self to be a better believer, perhaps a better man. We re- 
quest, therefore, that Mr. Peers will accept.our gratitude for his 
poem; — not a formal stinted offering of gratitude, but in a 
heaped overflowing measure ; or, to use the eloquent words of 
the Apostle, pérpov xaddv, memecpévov, xal cecaAevpevor, xal 


Umepex Mf xuvdpevov. (Luke, vi. 38.) 





Art. VI. Mementoes, Historical and Classical, of a Tour through 
Part of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the Years 1821 and 
1822: including a Summary History of the Principal Cities, and 
of the most memorable Revolutions ; a Description of the famed 
Edifices and Works of Art, Ancient as well as Modern; with an 
Account of some of the most striking Classic Fictions and Cere- 
monies ; and of such Relics still remaining [as still remain]. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 1/.4s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1824. 


WE cannot refrain from remarking that this is rather too 
high-sounding and ostentatious a title-page. It may 
scarcely be worth while to observe that, if the word memento, 
as naturalized in our language, may also be pluralized by the 
4. usual 
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usual addition of the letter s, this should be done without the 
interposition of the letter e: it should be mementos, not 
mementoes’: but all that follows has too much of an air of 
‘parade, and the author’s selection of a motto crowns the 
‘whole :—‘* Quoniam dit virisse denegutur, aliquid faciamus quo 
possimus ostendere nos vizisse.” Is a tour to France and Italy, 
or the composition of a journal of such a tour, so great an 
achievement that it may be quoted in fulfilment of this 
maxim, and be deemed a passport to immortality? — Waiv- 
ing these preliminary ceremonies, however, we are ready to 
allow that the writer appears to be a man of education and 
observation, possessed of good principles, and actuated by 
good feelings; and that his volumes may be read with plea- 
sure and profit both by those who, having themselves visited 
the places which he describes, would not be displeased with a 
book that recalls their own reminiscences, and by those who, 
meditating a tour through the same countries, would be 
giad of an useful and not unamusing guide on their expe- 
ition. 

Having arrived at Dieppe from Brighton, the traveller 
proceeded to Rouen: which city, and its magnificent environs, 
have been often depictured. ‘The present author, however, does 
not render sufficient justice to its far-famed cathedral, and of the 
beautiful sister-edifice, St. Quen, he does not say a word: yet 
“every account of a-visit to Rouen must be defective and un- 
satisfactory, which makes no mention of this very exquisite 
specimen of Norman architecture. St. Quen was founded in 
the year 1118, but was not finished till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It sustained fortunately little damage 
during the Revolution, excepting the demolition of the Rood- 
loft. Nothing can exceed the lightness and purity of the build- 
ing, or be more striking than its large circular windows, which 
constitute a remarkable feature in the ecclesiastical edifices 
of France; though in our own cathedrals they are compar- 
atively small, and without variety. ‘Those of St.OQuen are 
filled with painted glass of the most gorgeous colors; and one 
of them has a central ornament, which produces an admirable 
effect, the lengthened pentagon being a series of triangles. 
We have only pointed out one or two of the features of this 
fine specimen of architecture ; and those of our readers who 
may be desirous of seeing it ought to lose no time, for we 
understand that the municipality of Rouen have lately re- 
vived the project, which they had meditated five years ago, of 
demolishing the fabric altogether, in order to enlarge the 
Magazin d’ Armes. As in 1820 the church of St. Nicaise was 
levelled to the ground, and the cathedral of Avranches ae 
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sold for 3000 francs, it is not likely that the beautiful pile of 
St. Ouen will be spared from any considerations of taste, or 
any admiration of beauty. 

There can be nothing new in a description of Paris: but 
the following notice of the truly venerable M. Denon, whose 


kindness and attention to the English are above all praise, 
may not be uninteresting: 


‘ To-day I have been introduced to Mons. Denon, the intrepid 
traveller, and celebrated illustrator of the arts and splendors of 
Egypt. Though distinguished from his early youth by the then 
monarchs of France,.and holding the appointment of a gentil- 
homme ordinaire du Roi, both to Louis XV. and Louis xvi, yet 
it was during the reign of Bonaparte, and from his marked per- 
sonal and particular regard for this artist, that he was,raised to 
the post of Director-General of the French Museum, being also 
an officer of the Legion of Honour, a member of the Institute, 
and a Baron of the Empire. In the stormy period of the French 
Revolution, the knowledge of those arts which had been his 
amusement became his resource ; the maturity and perfection of 
those talents gave to the world his work on Egypt, of which 
France may justly boast, and all who love the arts will ever 
reverence. This production, it may be remembered, was exe- 
cuted during the famous expedition of the French army into 
Egypt, whither Mons. Denon accompanied Napoleon at the Em- 
peror’s express request. Grown old in the service of the arts, 
his collection may now rank as perhaps the most valuable private 
one in France. His pictures present some specimens of painting, 
through its various gradations, from the crude and laboured efforts 
of Giotto, to the finish of the present day. His medals comprise 


Grecian, Roman, and French: the latter, many of which were 


designed by himself, that splendid and memorable series illustrative 
of Bonaparte and his achievements. China of the oldest date, 
and antique value; with the exquisite specimens of modern Seve 
and Dresden,—portfolios of original designs, and drawings by 
the eminent masters, including Raphael, Guercino, Julio Romano, 
and Parmeggiano,—bronzes, sculpture, Egyptian idols, papyri, 
and mummies. In modern sculpture, I was much struck with a 
head of Bonaparte, of Canova’s execution ; an admirable likeness 
still preserved, though not an immediate copy of the features, 
it being a head of ideal beauty, and god-like -attributes. In the 
class of Egyptian antiquities is a female figure of about fifteen 
years of age, with the flesh still preserved ; black, imperfect, and 
discoloured, but after a lapse of more than 3000 years; and 
there is also a female foot, found in the royal tombs of Egypt, 
and still in perfect preservation. This specimen of Egyptian 
beauty is thus described by Mons. Denon himself: ‘ Le pied d’une 
jeune femme, d’une princesse, d'un étre charmant, dont la chaus- 


sure navait jamais altéré les formes, et dont les formes étatent 
parfaites.”’ 
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In ‘the traveller’s observations on French manners and 
character we perfectly accord. 


‘ With respect to French manners or character, so far as m 
own observations extend, I do not think that to the English they are 
so complaisant or even so commonly civil as they used to be. When 
after the battle of Waterloo, and the first establishment of peace, 
the wealthy English came crowding to Paris, profuse of their 
money and regardless of expence, they were from political mo- 
tives objects of respect, and from pecuniary considerations, &c. 
certain of meeting with distinction. But an English man or lady 
is now no longer a novelty: there are as many English in France 
for economy as dissipation: — from experience, they no longer 
suffer themselves to be surcharged and cheated ; and with shame 
must it be added, that some French have suffered from the pre- 
meditated roguery of the English. 

‘ National antipathies, stifled for a time, seem inclined to burst 
out on the least occasion ; I sometimes hear the English called by 
the most opprobrious names on the slightest quarrel about price, 
or other trifle, or because they will not pay more than the French 
themselves. 

‘ The English feel their position: they recollect that they con- 
querer France : they know that their mediation chiefly saved Paris 

rom destruction and fire; and that superiority which they feel 
they will occasionally show. 

¢ With the fair sex, no man can quarrel, and I do think that 
the French women are vraiment seduisantes. In complexion, they 
are evidently inferior to their English rivals ; neither for general 
beauty of face, and delicacy of. expression, can they be com- 
monly put in competition. To what then am I to attribute their 
irresistible modes of pleasing? To their very insinuating address, 
and very fascinating manners; to the extraordinary ease and 
vivacity they display in their intercourse with the other sex, 
arising from the unbounded freedom of mutual association, and 
the pleasure with which they court it ; — to a pleasing and musical 
inflection of voice: to a tournure and taille always displayed 
to the extremest advantage: to which add the attractions of un- 
rivalled black hair, and sparkling black eyes. 

‘In France intrigue prevails, it is said, in manya circle: I 
believe it, though this however is to be understood but to a certain 
extent. It would seem that the French, reverencing the sacred 
ties of marriage, and admitting how happy some few congenial 
hearts may be, thus bound, seek not to decry, or to shake, such 
hallowed institutions, further strengthened by such important 
politic and legislative bonds; but sensible at the same time how 
often with them these “ silken strings” are felt as galling, slavish 
chains, and with what mutual good will each party would fain 
release the other: intrigue and gallantry are therefore pretty 

_generally admissible, though never publicly avowed. Thus, ac- 
cording to their code, wedded love still is sacred; but where 
| Hymen’s 
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Hymen’s torch is extinguished by the vapours of mutual discon- 
tent, the flame for another object that may arise need not be 
smothered, but may burn, provided it glare not in open unshaded 
publicity. A wife is still awife in all those duties and exterior 
bienséance, which her husband and society demand; nor is the 
finger of scorn pointed at the innocent children because their 
mother’s frailty may be supposed or even known. | 

‘ Happy as the French are with this understood liberty from 
the smallest to the greatest licence, never, I think, will such a 
system prevail in England. There, marriage is still revered as 
the hope of youth, the happiness of manhood, the solace of age. 
Its comforts may be diminished, its joys may be embittered, but 
still and ever it must be inviolate! Affection may be chilled, but 


may yet revive in that heart which seeks not to rekindle its warmth 
in a foreign bosom |’ 


The author proceeded to Swisserland through Dijon, and 
bursts into raptures in the valley of Chamouni. 


‘ With a char a banc * to accommodate three, and with one 
mule, we set out from Sallenches for the valley of Chamouni; — 
it rained almost the entire way, giving but little opportunity to 
observe the savage scenery.— The valley itself is at the height. of 
3000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean ; nevertheless in 
the still higher acclivities that line the road, occasional plains of 
verdure are found: here flocks are reared, while amid them are 
two or three huts, containing at present nine people, who consent 
thus to live, totally cut off from society, a visit to the villages 
beneath being an occurrence but once in a few years ; in winter the 
are buried in snows, and at no time have they any other food than 
the bread and cheese they can make, with the milk of their goats 
and cows. : 

‘ On the road, we diverged a little to view the cascade of 
Chade. — Nearly on the summit of the mountain, about 600 feet 
high, the waters issue in one broad stream: falling about thirt 
feet, the rock divides it into two; thence to the bottom the two 
torrents tumble headlong: yet winding with the rock, and dashed 
against many a projecting point, they continue to shower their 
silvery mists, till far below our feet they rolled peaceably along, 
and lost themselves in the windings of the vale. 

‘ The existence of the valley of Chamouni was unknown to all 
but its own mountaineers till the year 1741, when it was first -dis- 
covered and explored by our countrymen, Messrs. Pocock and 
Wyndham. Its little extent may be comprised in less than twenty 
miles of length, and less than one in breadth. — Enclosed on ever 
side by the stupendous heights of Mont Blanc, the Breven, the 
Aiguilles Rouges, and lesser Glaciers, Winter here reigns, and 
holds his icy court from October to May; yet the meadows in 





‘ * A char a banc is an oblong wooden form, suspended ina 


rude way; and is the only sort of vehicle practicable in these 
mountainous regions.’ 
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their season are verdant and fertile, though in the midst of snows ; 
and their honey is famed delicious. | 

‘ How singular the life of this hardy, isolated, simple mountain 
race! In their fleeting summer months, the intrepid natives gladly 
attend their foreign visitors in exploring fantastic frosty pyramids, 
and solid icy ramparts that tower in the liquid skies, and block 
up the depths below; performing feats that rival the intrepidity 
and agility of their native Chamois goat; while in their long winter, 
shut up amid their own community, they watch the deeper terrors 
of ice and snow, armed by the rigorous elements with tenfold 
power. 

‘ Frost, which in our moderate clime, and generally, binds with 
its adamantine fetters all nature in inaction, stopping the roaring 
of the torrents, and the gurgling of the brook ; — and snows that 
hide all the things upon the earth with a silvery mantle, and bring 
a creeping silence o’er all, till nothing is heard save their gentl 
dropping, sliding sleet ;— yet here, in the wilds of Switzerland, 
do these snows produce in their terrific rage thunders that deafen 
the loudest artillery ; and avalanches that in-a moment tear away 
whole forests, villages, all, at one fell swoop ! 

‘ Oh Nature! Nature! where’er we court thee, how sublime, 
how expanding, how immeasurably grand, how microscopically 
beautiful! All the most ardent human imaginations combined 
cannot conceive or fashion the least of the beauties which thou 
every where lavishest ! nor can the deepest philosophy or reason- 
ing fathom thy awful ways, and operations! Earth, water, air, 
fire, all the eleménts : — things animate and inanimate teem with 
thy wonders ; —there is pe ection of beauty and utility in the 
speck and the atom which is too fine for mortal eye to see ; — and 
here, in this land, thou hast piled mountain upon mountain even 
to the skies: and hast given to icy frost, and to the simple snow- 


ball, all the majesty and all the terrors of the earthquake and 
volcano !’ 


As the most interesting part of a foreign tour is found in its 
dangers, so, if a traveller be occasionally somewhat dull, he is 
sure to revive our attention when he is assailed by banditti, or 
is near breaking his neck among the precipices of the Alps. 
From Chamouni the present author makes an excursion to 
the Mer de Glace, which seems to have been calculated not a 
little to disturb the state of the nervous system. 


¢ Between seven and eight we left our inn, the Hétel de 
Londres, at Chamouni ; each upon his mule, being four ; two boys 
to bring back our animals from a certain point; and three guides: 
and here let me record their names, and testify to that intrepidity, 
patience, and kindness, to which we owe our lives: — Matthieu 
Balmat, Julien Devarassoud, and Jean Baptist Messart. 
‘ We mounted, by the help of our animals, half way up to 
Montanvert, by the sides of the most fearful heights; over roads, 
if so they can be termed, formed only by rocks, and heaps of 


stones, 
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stones, rudely jumbled together; up and down staircases, lite- 
rally formed of huge mis-shapen masses of granite ;— where one 
single stumble might hurl one to the fearful bottom. Yet the 

atient, sagacious mules never trip; always attentive to the path 

efore them, when they meet any particular difficulty they will 
pause for a second, consider it attentively, and then plant their 
foot accordingly; and as I always abandoned the bridle, and 
left them at fall liberty, I could the better admire the wild and 
savage scenery around me. On our way, the Swiss peasant girls, 
and some of them very pretty, were awaiting the arrival of 
travellers, to offer them strawberries and milk. 

‘ At the path called Le Chemin des Crystalliers, we dismounted, 
as thence to the Montanvert the road is inaccessible to any mule. 
Here our guides furnished each of us with a thick stick of about 
six feet long, having an iron spike at the end, by which contri- 
vance alone pedestrians can scale these precipices, thrusting it in 
the ground as a security and holdfast both in mounting and de- 
scending. Another hour’s hard labour brought us to the Mon- 
tanvert. Here is seen to greater advantage the stupendous Mont 
Blanc, the giant mountain of the Old World, rising to 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea, capped with eternal snows, and 
surrounded by an attendant court, as it is poetically termed, of 
minor mountains. On the eminence where we then were stands 
one poor hut, commonly called Le Pavillon, and as it commands 
an ample view of the Mer de Glace, it is the usual boundary of ‘a 
traveller’s pilgrimage. , 

‘ But we had heard of a garden, Le Jardin des Alpes, at a yet 
greater height, said to bloom in the midst of Alpine snows, and 
here we determined to go. We partook of some cold meat, and 
took the remains, with some brandy and wine, in a wallet carried 
by one of the guides. Our aubergiste wished us “‘ un bon voyage ;”” 
and at half past eleven we set off. 

‘ We first walked by the side of the Mer de Glace, and then 
across it. This stupendous object has been compared to a ragin 
ocean suddenly frozen, but I was not particularly struck with the 
justice of the simile. It is a frozen ocean, varying in depth from 
100 to 500 feet, but not the slightest similarity to waves is per- 
ceptible. It is riven, and cleft, and split into mighty fissures, 
and the most irregular forms. Its grandeur is immeasurabl 
heightened by its perpetual motion, though a frozen body. The 
enormous rocks, and masses, of granite with which it is loaded 

are, nevertheless, always slowly advancing: the currents beneath 
are ever impelling the rocks of ice above, and these again the 
mountains of stone that rest upon them. In summer as the sun 
melts, on a sudden the ice will yield, and these gigantic granites 
are immediately gulphed into the chasms beneath, or tumble, 
thundering down the icy ocean, which is entirely on a descent. 
The eye is distressed by gazing so long upon such dazzling snows, 
though it is beautiful to observe such profound fissures of purest 
ice tinted so delicately blue and green;—to hear the torrent 
‘terrificly roaring far beneath your feet when you look down the 
gulphs ; 
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gulphs ; to see the vaulted caves, and caverns, of virgin ice, and 
to watch the waters formed by the violence of opposite torrents 
rushing impetuously below, and forcing curves and arches in the 
ice through which they foam along their course. It may be 
observed that fissures in the ice are sometimes found more than 
1200 feet deep. 

‘ After traversing the ocean, it became necessary to mount the 
precipices. Here are the pyramidical rocks called the Needles. 
They are of various heights, Les Aguilles du Midi are 12,000 
‘feet high, being clusters of rocks rising one above the other, and 
terminating in a point like a needle. In the centre, towering far 
above all, appeared Mont Blanc, girt, and crowned, with eternal 
snows. It was now about five o’clock in the evening, and I had 
for some time past felt myself seized with indisposition. I ex- 
perienced no particular fatigue, or pain, from the labour of the 
ascent, but was attacked with.a sickness and debility, which 
deprived me of all powers of exertion. Isat down for a short 
time to recover myself; for I was within half an hour of the 
summit, and was determined to proceed. Three successive times 
I essayed to go on, but absolutely sunk down owing to the feeble- 
ness arising from illness. My companions therefore left me, and 
attained the wished-for height. 

‘ The sun would now quickly set: the garden was at an elevation 
of 5000 feet, and I had consequently to descend nearly as much. 
Slowly I got down a little way ; and to my eager enquiries about 
the “ garden” when rejoined by my friends, the result proved that 
they had clambered still higher rocks, and risked their lives ; — to 
see what? Little better than about a quarter of an acre of grass: 
only remarkable as growing amidst a wild of snows ; and as the 
utniost limits. here accessible. 

‘ For a long time, spite of sickness on my part, and fatigue on 
all sides, we went on bravely, running along the frozen ocean, 
leaping over its perpetual furrows, and hideous chasms, and de- 
scending the rocks by the aid of our spears. The icy sea had 
altered much since we first passed: already the chills of evening 
had frozen what the morning sun had melted; the path we had 
trodden was effaced; darkness began to draw around us, and we 
were still leagues from home, in the midst of trackless snows, and 
inaccessible precipices. At every step we now took, it was ne- 
cessary first to sound the spot with our spears to ascertain whether 
it were solid ice, or only a surface of momentary frost. For my- 
self I cannot justly say that I feared the loss of life; moreover we 
all had the utmost confidence in our guides who, I am sure, knew 
the way well, though obliged by the darkness to take another 
route than that they came: my pain was the feebleness arising 
from sickness, and the hard necessity of making the most des- 
perate efforts. Slower and slower now was our pace; and almost 
every step threatened us with a cruel death. At times, we de- 
scended deep into the gulph below; then again, looking upward 
upon the fearful, and frowning, rocks above us, we scaled the 
slippery precipice. Not one of us could discover the least ap- 
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pearance of path, or imagine where he was next to be led: — had 
our guides been harsh, instead of kind, it would have been pre- 
cisely as if we were being hurried by some remorseless banditti 
to their horrid den. Frequently, and whilst thus shrouded in the 
darkness of the night, only one at a time could walk along the 
brink of the giddy precipice : sometimes, too, it was necessary to 
leap from one slippery rock of ice to another, which would totter 
with the weight, and as the treacherous ground kept crumbling 
beneath our feet, a gulph on either side was yawning to re- 
ceive us! 

‘ In all these perils, our guides were foremost, and fearlessly 
exposed themselves to help us: — where we could not mount, 
they held out their spear to hold by, thus pulling us up by main 
force; and, where we hesitated to go down, they jumped first, 
and opened their arms to catch us.— Thus we continued precipice 
upon precipice ; gulf after gulf, clambering by the aid of granites 
where there was barely a hollow to gripe a finger; or by rocks of 
ice in which our guides first hammered out a little bit as a step 
for the foot. My head ached to distraction ; the feet of one of 
our party were so cut and sore that he groaned with pain, and 
declared that he would rather lay down on the bleak rocks than 
attempt to walk further. There was another, and to me, a sad 
aggravation — I knew we must remain at Montanvert that night : 
—no bed to hope for : — the greatest of all comforts after fatigue, 
or in sickness : —a wooden bench on a stone floor was the utmost 
we could expect. — But pains, like pleasures, have their termin- 
ation: — about half past nine a glimmering of light at length 
appeared; — we redoubled our efforts, and reached our resting- 
place : — our host had been alarmed for our safety, and welcomed 
us sincerely ;—a cup of tea and some brandy were all he could 
supply. He and our guides shared one mattress up stairs; we had 
a wooden bench a-piece, a little hay, and a blazing fire at our 
feet, and with the additional comfort of our great coats, we thus 
laid (Jay] down to rest.’ 


Martigny, a village with a happy population of 2500 pea- 
santry, suffered in May, 1818, a melancholy catastrophe. 
The valley of Bagnes, distant about 14 miles from Martigny, 
is watered by the Dranze; and this valley and the stream 
were blocked up by a vast mass of ice which had fallen from 
Mont Pleurer. It was 400 feet high, and measured 2000 at 
its base; and the river thus choked up formed a lake 7000 
feet long, which soon rose to 200 feet. It was determined by 
the aid of skilful engineers to cut a gallery through the rock 
of ice, as an outlet to the waters: the peasantry worked 
night and day ; by the 4th of June they had opened a gallery 
600 feet long, six high and four broad; and on the 13th the 
waters rushed through, and fell in a magnificent cascade 350 
feet deep. In three days more the lake had sunken 30 feet, 


and was‘not above 5000 in length. 
| ‘ Their 
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* There were now hopes of security, and preservation. But 
alas! and in vain! In the course of the work, vast rocks of ice, 
some of them seventy feet thick, would detach themselves from 
the great mass, burst with a tremendous explosion, and ‘scare.the 

asantry away. Had but the great barrier. of ice. remained 

rmly footed some days longer, the waters would have been suf- 
ficiently drained. But repeated explosions, and detached masses, 
announced the approaching catastrophe; and now the waters 
forcing a passage at the bottom of the lightened, and floating, ice, 
in a moment blew the whole to annihilation, forming a terrifie 
torrent, 100 feet deep, sweeping all, in an instant, in one common 
havoc, and travelling the first eighteen miles at the rate of little 
more than two minutes to a mile. Whole forests and villages 
rushed down with the torrent. Almost all vestiges of the hamlets 
of Bagnes, Champsal, Martigny, &c. were effaced : — rocks of ice, 
houses, forests, cattle, people, and children, were seen mingling, 
and struggling together, with the raging waters. At Martigny, 
twenty miles distant from the fatal glacier, the water was fourteen 
feet high, and left in the market-place a rock fifty feet in circum- 
ference. At one time the mass of waters and ruins pouring 
through Bagnes was nearly 300 feet high, besides the misty vapors 
from it which rose to the heavens. By degrees the waters relaxed 
in strength, and speed, and reached the Lake of Geneva without 
affecting that place. They are supposed to have travelled. more 
than fifty miles in between six and seven hours. 

‘ However, perseverance and charity are aiding to repair past 
devastations ; and Martigny is now rising from its ruins.’ 


Leaving Swisserland, the author makes a remark relative 
to the supposed cheapness of travelling in that country, in 
which he is amply confirmed by other testimonies. ‘ I found,’ 
says he, ‘ all charges equally high as at Paris, and accom- 
modation certainly inferior.’ He crossed the Alps by the mag- 
nificent Simplon-pass, and reached Italy, he tells us, ‘ for the 
first time in my life on my birth-day.’ At Milan, we have a 
short account of the opera-house, La Scala, which is described 
as a chef-d’asuvre of architecture. 


‘ The pit, I should guess, would hold about as many as our 
London Opeie-house. There are six tiers of forty-six boxes in 
each tier, hung alternately with blue, and — silk drapery. 
The first striking variation from an English theatre is its darkness ; 
only the stage, the orchestra, and the royal box, in the centre, 
which has a handsome chandelier, being lit up. Thus almost the 
entire house is in obscurity ; none of that display of female dress, 
beauty, and pomp, so conspicuous in our theatres is here ; yet, I 
believe, this practice prevails throughout Italy, by which means 
certainly all trouble of parade is saved; and a family may enter 
their box at the opera, listen | to the more favourite airs, and 
in the interval do as they will. Each box having a private room, 


work, chat, or cards, are common, Over the proscenium is a wi 
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with‘a revolving dial-plate, which shows only the immediate hour, 
always at the top, and brightly illuminated. Every successive five 
minutes appears marked over the hour, then vanishes, giving place 
to the next, and soon. The architect of this admired building 
was Piermarini; the first representation took place in 1788; and 
it is further remarkable that the first regular theatre in Europe 
was built at Milan in 1490. 

« The opera was new that evening, entitled Donna Aurora; the 
music by Signor Morlachi. Madame Bellochi was the prima 
donna, and warbled enchantingly ; and Signora Margherita Schirra, 
a lovely young creature of nineteen from the Conservatory of 
Masic, made her debut in the part of Giulia. Her exquisite voice, 
and her beauty; Madame Beliochi; the playing of Rolla, the 
famous violinist, whom I had so much wished to hear, and who 
has led this orchestra for many years ;— all these were combined, 
and infinitely pleased, at least, was I. The ballet of ‘‘ Didone 
Abbandonata” was introduced, certainly very splendid, but I 
could not endure to witness the dignity of /Eneas degraded by 
perpetually skipping about, and by all the contortions and atti- 
tudes of a dancing and posture master. Perhaps, however, he, 
like the rest, sank by comparison with the inimitable, the match- 
less, Pallerini, who played Dido. Her struggling passion for the 
hero; her gradual yielding ; her warmest love; her agonies and 
despair at his leaving her ; and her ultimately ascending the fune- 
ral pile :— here was every variation of the intensest passion that 
can agitate a woman’s bosom, shown and exhibited to the life, 
without a word, without a sound; and only by the perfection of 
acting, and by the most exquisite and heart-appealing expression 
of features! In the hunting scene, about a dozen real horses, and 
dogs, are introduced, and strange to say, the beauteous Queen of 
Carthage, without the least alteration, or change, of her splendid 
full dress, or plumes, was seen galloping upon her hunter, strad- 
dling like a man, and displaying her shapes almost as a man! My 
admission to the pit (the only place the public can go to, the 


boxes being almost universally engaged, and private property,) cost 
me fifteen-pence English.’ 


In the Picture-gallery, the traveller notices the Crucifixion 
by Guido, and the Cupids of Albano: but its chief treasure 
is the Marriage of the Virgin by Raphael. In the hall of the 
convent of Dominican friars, Leonardo da Vinci painted his 
famous ‘ Last Supper.” | 


‘ So much admiration has been excited by the merits of this 
work, and so much compassion for its fate, that I rejoice in having 
this morning seen an object of so great curiosity, and contro- 
versy. Having experienced so many misfortunes; having been 
whitewashed by the monks; daubed by other hands ; corroded by 
the damps of the walls ; and parched and blistered by the fumes 
and filth of a troop of cavalry horses, whose stable this hall, for a 
short time, once was, I must say that much more remains than 


might have been expected. Its size is about twenty-nine feet by 
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fifteen, and very much as it is mutilated, yet, after some short 
time's contemplation, and patient investigation, enough beauty 
may be seen to justify the high eulogiums it has received. Hence- 
forward, and for ever, it will repose, and be venerated, while the 
matchless engraving of Raphael Morghen immortalizes its merits, 
and displays its beauties fresh as when first from the hands of the 
artist. 

‘ The greatest disfigurement to my eye was the too apparent 
and miserable retouching by others, greater even than the irrepa- 
rable loss of part of the picture being cut away. ‘The fat and 
easy monks had a side door in this hall, or refectory, into the 
kitchen, which was the next room; but in order to serve the dishes 
hotter, they cut a door direct into the kitchen through the pic- 
ture! This door is now for ever blocked; the portion, however, 
cut out is not the most material; it is in the centre, and takes 
away the table-cloth, and part of the table from under the Saviour. 
In this picture, the head of Judas is memorable from its inimitable 
expression of craft and treachery ; and from the circumstance of 
Leonardo having long left this head unattempted, alleging that he 
could not pourtray any head sufficiently expressive of villainy, 
save the portrait of the Prior himself.’ 


The author crosses the bridge of boats over the Po at Novi; 
and because this classic stream is lined with poplars, and in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses the sisters of Phaeton were turned 
into poplars, we undergo the superfluous penance of having 
the whole fable repeated to us. Large slices out of the Ro- 
man history are also added on various occasions, which unne- 
cessarily assist in swelling a work into two octavo volumes 
that might have been easily comprized in one. ‘The author 
deduces the history of Genoa from the time of Janus, and 
we have the life of Andrew Doria doled out to us. We are 
therefore disposed to move from Genoa as fast as possible; 
and not wishing to go through the history of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, or even of Lorenzo the Magnificent, we do 
not stop at Florence but hasten to Rome. We were pleased 
to find the traveller indisposed to exaggerate the inquietudes 
and désagrémens of the journey from Florence to Rome. 


‘ The ladies,’ says he, ‘ may well be allowed to complain, but [ 
think that the men may manage to bear these temporary incommodi- 
ties. We certainly had but meagre fare, though it was rather amus- 
ing in some instances to try, and contrive, how to procure our little 
comforts. Tea we took with us; but this being a luxury unknown 
in these parts, the deuce of a tea-pot could be had. In this case, 
when sitting over a wood fire, we could get any sort of vessel, 
stewing pan, or fish pot, with or without a cover, we boiled the 
tea in it, and drank it out of tumblers, for want of cups, leaves and 
all, using a bit of bread instead of a spoon. 

‘ Sometimes the utmost we could achieve was to put the tea, 
each man in his own glass, and to pour the boiling water upon it. 
On one occasion, we thought ourselves famously well off in get- 
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ting hold of a soup tureen, cover and ladle, in lieu of tea-pot, 
tea-cups, basin, and other appendages. Such trifles excite 
laughter, and fun, rather than long or wry faces, and serve as‘a 
specimen of some part of this country. 

‘ At La Novella, where the poor peasantry, or wretched inn, 
possess neither butter, sugar, milk, meat, or cow, &c. being five'in 
company we were obliged to —- three in a miserable rafter 
room ; two bed-rooms, one of which was the dining-room, being 
all they had: and it was at this place that, finding but one basin, 
and one towel furnished for three people, I asked for two more 
towels. The good woman seemed quite amazed, exclaiming in 
bad Italian, “ What! three towels! How could you expect such 
a magazine!” 

' Sur carriage was very comfortable, and our Vetturino. did 
more than falfil his promise; since, occasionally, without increas- 
ing his charge, he found, instead of four mules, five or six, to 
draw it. These animals, however, being as slow as they are sure, 
and never deviating from their own pace, were the cause of our 
being regularly called at three o’clock in the morning, and once 
at two o'clock, starting in one hour after, one only day excepted, 
when our Vetturino allowed us to sleep till seven o’clock, and thus 
we dragged on till about eight in the evening. However, even 
this inconvenience has its concomitant advantages, since it allows 
one to read or sleep in the carriage, to observe, to walk, or to 
ride at will. 7 


‘ The expense, every matter included, was not 200 paoli a-head. 
(About 4/.)’ : 


It could not be expected that any thing new should be 
imparted on the subject of St. Peter’s. Even recently, Vasi, 
Eustace, and the fair author of * Rome in the Nineteenth 
Century,” have quite exhausted it. The present author no- 
tices some of its faults. 


‘ Michael Angelo designed its interior as a Greek cross — 
Carlo Maderno made it a Latin. How much more gratifying to 
the eye, expansive, comprehensive, and noble is the first rather 
than the last ! 

‘ Its facade again by Maderno — grand as it undoubtedly may 
be, is it appropriate, pure, or proportionate, having the show of a 
palace-front, not the solemnity of a cathedral; split into many 
sections, and so unhappily screening that majestic dome which in 
our cathedral of St. Paul’s so immediately and admirably arrests 
and delights the gaze ? “a 

‘ The towering genius of Bonarotti had designed a front simi- 
lar to the majesty of the Pantheon! 

‘ But it is in the interior of the church, when the spectator 
turns back from the high altar, that he must acknowledge that the 
reverse of the facade, and this termination, is [are] little in unison 
with the surrounding glories.’ 


The writer might have enumerated still greater defects, 


had he been thoroughly acquainted with the subject. The 
E 2 Grecian 
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Grecian arch, from the necessity of proportioning it to the 
magpicnde of the building, has the unfortunate effect of dimi- 
nishing its apparent length. There are only four arches in 
the whole length of this immense church; and the eye, mea- 
suring the space by the number, becomes cheated in. the 
distance, which is a great defect. The windows are mean: 
but windows do not- enter gracefully into the beautiful com- 
bination of Grecian architecture, nor do they, strictly speak- 
ing, form an integral part of it. The temples, the porticos, 
the theatres, and even the houses of the Greeks, had none: 
but in Gothic architecture nothing can be more grand and 
majestic than the arched and shafted windows. Some apology 
may be found, however, for the defects of St. Peter’s, in the 
frequent changes of plans and Popes nes the building of 
it; and in the real or imagined necessity of having an upper 
‘balcony for the purpose of giving the benediction: an acces- 
sory which has been so ruinous to its beauty, that the blessings 
of the Popes have been called the perdition of the veil. 
‘The faults of the front are irredeemable. Carlo Maderno has 
all the merit of its ugliness. 

We find but slight and superficial notices of the great 
monuments of antient art: but we may copy the remarks on 
Canova, in the loss of whom sculpture has to deplore one of 
its brightest ornaments. 


* Canova. — Rome abounds with artists in every department, 
and of every country. Tothis focus and centre of art, ancient 
and modern, all who can gladly come, and I believe that by the 
regulations of the French Academy of Arts all their students, and 
competitors for distinction, are obliged to study here for five years. 

‘ It is no little gratification to find a ready access to the pro- 
ductions of genius, and not a little delight have I experienced this 
morning in admiring the efforts of one, in. my opinion, of the 
greatest sculptors of any age or country : — Canova. 

‘ It is so much the mode to vaunt the matchless arts of Greece 
and Rome, that it seems a bold attempt to prove any thing modern 
worthy of such comparison. Doubtless there are relics of ancient 
sculpture, pre-eminent, surpassing, godlike. At the downfall of 
Greece, and Rome, the art seemed lost; witness the rude, the 
wretched, efforts of the middle, and darker, ages to revive it. 
These miserable productions, contrasted with the perfections of 
antiquity, occasionally dug from ancient ruins, naturally, by con- 
trast, tended to debase the living art in proportion as they exalted 
the antique. But, can the wondrous faculties of man, ever strain- 
ing towards perfection, be stationary? In these modern days are 
there not sculptors whose genius may vie with ancient Greece ? 
Indeed I deem there are. I could enumerate several, but it is of 
Canova that I here speak, whose chisel may, I think, compete with 
any production of antiquity. 


‘ To 
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‘ To enumerate a few I examined in his attelier. His Three 
Graces, for the Duke of Bedford. Colossal Statue of Bonaparte 
holding the Globe in his hand, surmounted by a figure of Victory. 
This vain-glorious monument was ordered, I understand, by Napo- 
leon himself, and subsequently given by Louis to the Duke of 
Wellington. A Venus, for Mr. Hope. Endymion Sleeping, for a 
nobleman. A Nymph, for the King of England. 

‘ These in their varying, and differing, attributes are perhaps as 
fine as ever were called into life. His Chloris awakened, and his 
Hebe, are, I presume, known to all. The loveliest personification 


of exquisite feminine beauty, and in every sense the expression of. 
the original verse, 


* Dorme Clon, coll’ arpa Amor la desta : 
Sorge su'l fianco, e ad ascoltar s’arresta. 


‘ Chloris sleeps, but Love attunes the silver lyre; 
She wakes to rise, —to listen, — to admire. 


‘ The little Cupid, with his lyre, what can exceed the archness 
of his look, or the expression of the soft, harmonious, sounds he 
seems to be insinuating in her ear ? 


‘ Hebe is personified according to this verse: 


‘ Ebe, con aureo serto incoronata, 
Di nettare, e d’ambrosio, in ciel ministra. 


‘ Hebe with brows by a golden garland graced 
In Heav’n pours nectar for the Gods to taste. 


‘ Rome, and the Pope, seem‘duly to appreciate his merits, since 
in the Vatican, and in the same range with the Apollo, and the Lao- 
coon, they have placed his Perseus, and his two boxers, Creugas 
and Damoxenus. ‘The boxers, each a living Hercules, all muscle, 
and gigantic strength: Perseus, a model of godlike beauty, and. 
like the Apollo, beaming triumphant at the moment of cutting off 
the Gorgon’s Head. 

‘ The attitude of these boxers, so very different from the modern 
system in the “ Fancy” of perpetual guard, and self-defence, may 
need some little explanation to the admirers of “ milling.” The 
made an agreement. Creugas has given to Damoxenus his blow, 
the most vengeful that his utmost force could accomplish. Now 
it is the other’s turn. Creugas stands perfectly defenceless ; Da- 
moxenus heaves his brawny hand into his antagonist’s body, and 
lays him lifeless. Wonderfully fine as are these prodigies of 
strength, and honoured by a temple in‘the Vatican of Rome, 
could I, for my own halls, select the works of Canova, they should 
be his feminine. It may be very natural that I should prefer to 
gaze on the fair sex rather than on my own, but where Canova has 
wrought female charms there we find aerial lightness, classic taste, 


refined judgment, beauty too perfect for mortal shape, ideal per- 
fection.’ ~ 


We are disposed to acquiesce in the traveller’s estimate of 
Thorwaldson, the Danish sculptor at Rome: but we “cannot 
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insert it: .nor-can we follow him fvom church to church, or from 
palace to palace; nor through the tedious and heavy summary 
of papacy and papal government; nor through his rather 
dull disquisition on the bulls of Leo X., Henry VIII., the Re- 
formation, &c. &c., with which the book is so amply amplified. 
We turned to his account of the Roman Forum, with some 
hope of adding a mite to our scanty stock of information con- 
cerning the most interesting spot of antient Rome, and which 
is still likely to bring forth many valuable remains of the 
former world, to repay the labor and expence of the investi- 
appon — but all that we could get, after a few scraps from 


ivy concerning the antient Forum, is to be found in the fol- 
lowing passages : 


‘ Such was the Roman Forum. As it is, there remain three 
Corinthian columns of Greek marble, part of the portico of a 
temple dedicated to Jupiter Tonans, erected by Augustus in gra- 
titude for his escape from a thunderbolt which killed his servant. 
by his side ; and on the entablature of which are sculptured ancient 
sacrificial instruments. Eight columns appertaining to a disputed 
temple, that of Fortune, or of Concord. Some remains of a 
temple lately discovered, and positively asserted as the temple of 
Concord. The column of Phocas. Three magnificent columns, 
remains supposed of the Comitium, or Hall of Assembly of the 
People, but.according to others, vestiges of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator,— erected, or at least vowed, as far back as the days of 
Romulus, who, when his troops were flying from the victorious 
Sabines, intreated Jupiter to stay their flight. His prayers were 
heard, — the Romans were victorious, and this temple was the ac- 
knowledgment to heaven: and there are, farther, some shattered 
remnants of the Curia, or building appropriated for religious or 
for senatorial purposes. 

' € Also the triumphal arch erected about 1600 years ago in 
rag of the victories gained by Septimus Severus over the Par- 
thians, 

‘ The triumphal arch of Titus consecrated to that Emperor in 
commemoration of the conquest of Jerusalem ; but which is not 
at this moment seen, being completely dismantled, and taken to 
pieces, preparatory to its thorough restoration and replacement. 

‘ The arch of Constantine, commemorative of his victories, as 
well as of that over Maxentius, who, in flying from his conqueror, 
was drowned in the Tiber by the breaking of the bridge, the 
Ponte Molle, crossed in entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo, 
on the Via Flaminia, anciently called the Pons Milvius, or mi- 
lus, and built by Emilius Scaurus, Its bassi-relievi are all allu- 
sive to Roman history ; and it was once surmounted by a triumphal 
car of Constantine, drawn by the famous and oft transplanted four 
bronze horses, now again at Venice. From its preservation it is 
one of the most valuable antiquities left to these times, though 


some of its finest ornaments are the wilful spoils of the senate of 
Rome from the arch of Trajan.’ 
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The three magnificent columns, to which this traveller has 
tacked a piece of the history of Romulus and the Sabines, are 
now called the “ Disputed Columns :” but opinion goes round 
like the hand of a clock; and now they are generally const- 
dered to have belonged to the Comitium, which was the opinion 
of Nardini 50 years ago. As to the reasons on which the 
supposition rests, we take them to be these. ‘The Comitium Is 
ascertained to have been nearly at the base of the Palatine 
hill, in front of the Curia, and considerably above the Forum, 
with which it communicated by a flight of steps. Now the 
columns in question answer to this description. ‘They are 
so far above the antient Forum as to be on a level with the 
present surface; some marble steps in front of them have 
been brought to light by recent excavations; and they are in 
front of the Curia Julia, which was begun by Julius Caesar and 
finished by Augustus. It is marked as the Curia or Senate- 
house in the antient plan of Rome in the Vatican ; and before 
it is a part of the Comitium, with its colonnaded front, exactly 
corresponding to the “ Disputed Columns.” The consular 
fasti were also found here; and some additional fragments of 
them have actually been discovered in the excavation carried 
on by the late Duchess of Devonshire. — Yet even this hypo- 
thesis is not unassailable, since a temple of Castor and Pollux 
also stood at the foot of the Palatine, and had steps belong- 
ing to it; for Cato, as he entered the Forum, according to 
Plutarch, (cn vit. Cat.) saw the steps of that temple covered 
with gladiators, and Metellus seated at the top of them with 
Czesar.— Why does the present traveller include the arch of 
Constantine among the ruins of the Forum? Those ruins 
consist only of the arch of Severus, the Temple (or what is 
supposed to be the Temple) of Concord, the single column of 
Phocas, the wall of the Curia, (of which he says nothing,) and 
the ‘* Disputed Columns.” 

We are admonished by the length to which our article has. 
extended, that we must not make any farther extracts or re- 
marks; and we therefore take our leave of the author at 
Rome, without attending him to Naples, Venice, &c. We 
recommend his work, subject to the previous deductions from 
its praise, to those who wish fora tolerably useful guide-book :. 
but it would unquestionably have been still more useful, had 
that unsparing retrenchment been applied to it which would re- 
duce its bulk to the half of its present size. As he has chosen 
to make it Azstorical, however, and to term it so in his title- 
page, we may suppose that he designed it rather for the in- 
struction of the uninformed reader at home than as a com- 
pagnon de voyage for brother-tourists. 
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Ant. VII. The Principles of Forensic Medicine, systematically 
arranged, and applied to British Practice. By John Gordon 
Smith, M.D., Lecturer on Political Medicine. Second Edition, 


greatly enlarged. 8vo. pp.600. 16s. Boards. Underwoods. 
1824. | 


"THe increasing attention of the medical profession to the 
_'‘* “important subject of legal medicine has been evinced, in 
a very satisfactory and gratifying manner, by the speedy sale of 
the first edition of Dr.G. Smith’s work on this subject ; as well 
as by the recent appearance of a more extended publication, 
the result of the united labors of a physician and a barrister. 
We agree most cordially with Dr. Smith in the opinion, 
however, that his work has not been superseded by the latter ; 
and we congratulate him on the ardor and _ intelligence 
with which he has engaged in the revision and enlargement 
of his own) labors. 

As the jarrangement of atreatise on Forensic Medicine 
must always be a matter of some difficulty, clearness and 
convenience ought perhaps to compensate for the presence 
of any of those imperfections which, we believe, are in such 
cases altogether unavoidable.. Putting wholly out of view 
the subjects of medical ethics and medical police, Dr. S. has 
restricted himself entirely to the consideration of the other 
questions, {n which the lights of medical science are capable 
of being erpployed with advantage to aid the proceedings of 
our courts pf law; and, in considering this great department 
of political} medicine, he has adopted a very simple and suffi- 
ciently appfopriate arrangement. ‘The questions to be dis- 
cussed are} divided into four classes: 1. those that relate to 
the Extinction of Life; 2. those that relate to Injuries not 
mortal; 3. those that relate to Disqualifications for the Per- 
formance of social or civil Functions; 4. Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions. This last class has been formed for the reception of 
such topics as could not be elsewhere admitted: namely, 
utero-gestation, sexual ambiguity, personal identity, survivor- 
ship, life-insurance, and medical evidence. — To enter on a 
consideration of the numerous and important points, dis- 
cussed under these several heads, would lead us far beyond 
the limits that we can allot to any single publication of this 
nature: indeed, the large mass of valuable materials which 
the volumeicontains, and the success with which it has been 
condensed into a moderate bulk, in a great measure preclude 
the possibility of our offering to our readers any satisfactory 
analysis of jts contents. We shall briefly advert, however, to 


a few of those portions of it which seem most to require 
notice. 
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The detection of vegetable poisons has long been con- 
sidered by medical, jurists as a task of no small difficulty ; 
but that much may be’ accomplished,. by the competent. in- 
quirer, is sufficiently proved by the following judicious,remarks 
of Dr. Smith: | 


‘ The practitioner, who may be called to the aid of the conn”, 
should be acquainted with other peculiarities that characterize 
known poisons than their effects on the animal system ; as their 
form, colour, odour, and, if practicable and consistent with personal 
safety, their taste. This remark I hold peculiarly applicable to 
plants. He should know the haunts of those that are indigenous, 
especially in the neighbourhood of his own residence; he should 
be no stranger to their flowers, leaves, stalks, and roots. Ifto 
this it be objected, that such acquaintance requires a share of at- 
tention incompatible with the claims of the other and more or- 
dinary calls on his professional exertions, and that people forget 
what they are not in the frequent habit of seeing, the answer is 
easy. These things must be studied some time or other; and if it 
be even conceded that they may afterwards be forgotten, who 
will not admit, that between sitting down to refresh the memory, 
and to learn de novo, there can be no comparison in point of en- 
terprize ? A book, or notes of reference, are more worthy of con- 
fidence than the best of memories; and if one merely knows 
where to find ready information, he knows a great deal. This the 
man who has even forgotten much, may be able to do with ease 
and rapidity ; but he who has never learnt, will be miserably per- 
lexed. 

a If, with the attention now enjoined, we keep in mind the fol- 
lowing considerations, the difficulties in the way of deciding what 
vegetable poison has been taken will lose some of their apparent 
magnitude. 

‘ 1. The sensible properties of vegetables are not so readily de- 
stroyed; or in other words, vegetable preparations do not so 
readily form combinations in the alimentary canal as minerals. 
This statement will be illustrated in the sequel. 

‘2. There is a peculiarity in the character of symptoms in- 
duced by vegetable poisons, which, though not met with in every 
case, is worthy of attention. The ancients judged by the symp- 
toms only; and while there has been good reason to suppose that 
many instances of death have been placed to the account of poison 
which belonged to disease, it is unquestionably true that in cases 
of this sort, both general symptoms of suffering, and certain ex- 
ternal appearances in the bodies of those poisoned, have been 
noticed by acute and accurate observers. To symptoms, however, 
it is proper in all cases to pay attention, even with a view to form 
an opinion as to the nature of the’ substance swallowed, although 
from the greater certainty of other tests in mineral poisons I 


thought it less necessary, when treating of them, to dwell upon 
the import of symptoms. 


‘ 3. Cases 
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‘ 3. Cases of vegetable poisoning are said to be more suscep- 
tible of relief. Dr. Male observes that they are simpler in their 
effects. This arises from their remaining so long unchanged in 
the intestinal canal, and from their not acting chemically, and de- 
stroying organic texture, otherwise than through the medium of 
the inflammatory process, for which effect a certain space of time 
is necessary, it is evident that this peculiarity affords not only 
facility in the relief of suffering, but also for the purpose of de- 
tection; as where a person’s life is saved by evacuating the con- 
tents of the stomach, we may be enabled to recognize the pre- 
sence of the deleterious article; while the same cause that 
simplifies its action on the living animal economy may favour its 
detection in the body after death. 

‘ 4. I have already alluded to the difficulty of poisoning by 
vegetables without some trouble; and the hint that vegetable 
poisons must generally be given in medicinal preparations, on ac- 
count of their strong sensible qualities, will have its use in helping 
to detection, although this, of all modes of poisoning, may be 
considered the most cunning. 

‘ Finally. It must be kept in mind, that although plants in 
general are endowed with the same qualities in all their parts, yet 
some portions of the same individual plant may be wholesome, 
and others noxious, or certain parts more vigorous than others 3 


while many _— are poisonous in one state of existence or pre- 
paration, and not so in another.’ 


The subjvined quotation, on the painful but interestin 
subject of presumed infanticide, will place the author’s pa 
sense, literary attainments, and feelings of humanity, in a 
very satisfactory point of view : 


‘ Concealment of birth is a frequent occurrence; and in such 
cases it may be just to surmise the worst. But if we admit thé 
possibility of a woman being delivered in solitude, without an 
such intenticn on her own part, and being delivered of a still-born 
child, what moral criminality will follow her resolving to conceal 
her disgrace, since no one can be thereby injured? A young 
female, who knows nothing of such matters, and to whom reput- 
ation is every thing, has reason to suspect herself to be with child. 
As yet it cannot be more than suspicion, why should she rashl 
confide the secret of her shame to those who would be the first 
a to take advantage of such confidence to ruin her? Time, 

owever, confirms her unhappy surmises, and she is perplexed 
about the result. She has nofriend to whom she can reveal her situ- 
ation, or it she has a confidant of her own sex, the revelation even 
to her must be a severe misfortune, as she will thereby injure her- 
self in that person’s opinion ; for women are, in this matter, pro- 
verbially uncharitable. Shall she impart it to one of ours? That 
is quite out of the question. She resolves at length to.make what 
prepartion she can to meet the urgency of the moment when it 
shall arrive; and then, when concealment is no longer practicable, 
she will apply in a quarter where she can obtain the necessary aid. 


Sooner 
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Sooner than this it seems quite unnecessary to announce the event, 
and it would be to the last degree repugnant. Such being her 
plan, she pursues it till unexpectedly overtaken with the pains of 
labour, in a situation where no assistance can be obtained, or by a 
process so rapid, that it would be impossible to avail herself of 
any, if at hand. She finds herself delivered of a dead child, and 
the success of previous concealment encourages the hope that if 
she can hide the traces of what has now happened, her reputation 
will be saved, while -no one can be injured. Circumstances, how- 
ever, lead to suspicion; search is made; the child ts found; an 
accusation of infanticide is set up; the coroner holds an inquest ; 
all the mouths of the neighbourhood are in full cry; an appren- 
tice from the nearest apothecary’s shop first mangles the body of 
the infant, and then the evidence that ought to be obtained from 
it; the jury, knowing that they cannot hang her, and under-estim- 
ating all other considerations, send her to gaol, by stating on 
oath, that twelve of them at least believe she has committed mur- 
der. If this takes place in London she may be brought to trial 
shortly ; but if in thé country she may be consigned to the horrors 
of a prison for months. Sooner or later, however, a true bill is 
found by the grand inquest, and she is finally produced before the 
petty jury, with whom rests the issue. Some question is put toa 
medical practitioner as speedily as possible*, which he either can- 
not answer, or so answers as to leave the question of murder in 
doubt. The Judge informs the jury that there is no evidence of 
the child having been born alive, and directs them to acquit her 
of the capital charge, and find her guilty of the misdemeanour of 
concealing the birth. This being done, she resumes her abode in 
gaol, and at the end of her imprisonment may come out in any 
state as to character that may happen to be the consequence of her 
recent mode of life: — to her it can make little difference, she is 
worthless, and will be scouted by all those who have had better 
luck ; and this is the tale of the majority of cases called infanti- 
cide : — this is a story of love.’ 


With great judgment, and considerable labor, Dr. S. has 
profited by the advancement which has taken place in the 
state of forensic knowlege since the period of his former edi- 
tion (in 1821); and he has now produced a work which 
possesses much higher claims on the attention of the public. 
A considerable quantity of new matter, derived partly from 
recent treatises on the subject, and partly from the judicial 
investigations of the last few years, has been added; and some 
Jess important subjects, as that of occult poisoning, have been 
omitted. 

Unqualified praise, however, is rarely merited; and, on 
the present occasion, we feel it to be our duty to direct the 
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‘ * On several recent trials, the medical witness has been ex- 
amined first.’ 
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attention of our readers to a few particulars in the work of 
Dr. Smith which appear to us to call for animadversion. In 
illustrating one or two points of discussion, he has availed 
himself of facts communicated in conversation, and perhaps 
imperfectly recollected: —a practice which we regard as 
altogether inconsistent with the scientific character of the 
Principles of Forensic Medicine. Of this deseription is a 
case of apparent death from apoplexy, in which no blood 
could be obtained by venesection : but, some hours afterward, 
it was found that a large quantity had flowed while the at- 
tendants were asleep; and Dr. Smith would lead us to the 
conclusion that resuscitation had taken place, and that the 

atient was lost by hemorrhage. The details of this singular 
bistory are really so meagre, and the language is so general, 
that we feel quite unable to acquiesce in the opinion of 
Dr. Smith. We are not; informed whether the ligatures on 
the arms had been allowed to remain, nor whether any change 
had taken place in the posture of the body; nor does it ap- 
pear that any dissection was made to ascertain the real cause 
of the extinction of life. We believe that veins opened on 
the sudden occurrence of dissolution, although at the moment 
yielding no blood, will always pour out more or less of that 
fluid when the contfaction of death has fully taken place; and 
a case of this nature is fresh in our recollection, in which a 
considerable discharge of blood oozed from the open jugular 
vein, some hours after sudden death: but not the most 
remote cause existed for suspecting that resuscitation had 
occurred. 

In speaking of septic poisons, the author has said, ‘ The 
fact is undeniable, that not only is it considered a luxury to eat 
certain kinds of animal food, under a high degree of decom- 
position, or very near approach thereto, but it has never 
been considered unwholesome;—on the contrary, this de- 
scription of food is more digestible than that of animals not 
long killed.’ (P.208.) Here we cannot agree with him. 
That such food is more readily masticated, and that the 
vitiated taste considers it as a luxury, we will not dispute: 
but we are convinced, from observation, that it is less di- 
gestible than the flesh of an animal recently killed. 

It was long ago held by physicians that, in mania, the 
patient possessed a preternatural power of resisting cold and 
hunger; and Dr. Smith has introduced these particulars, as 
acknowleged facts, into his definition of maniacal disease. 
(P. 418.) Those, however, who have most carefully studied the 
phzenomena of such affections are now convinced of the fal- 
lacy of this opinion; which originated in the erroneous idea that 
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led men to regard the maniac as a malignant and ferocious 
being, and to treat him as if he were a savage animal. A happy 
change has of late years taken place in the management of 
the insane, which has been followed by the removal of much 
of the horror and danger that formerly surrounded these un- 
fortunate beings. 

Dr. Smith has also followed the opinion of those who believe 
that a blow on the region ‘of the stomach proves fatal by ‘ the 
sudden shock to respiration, through the intimate connection 
of the eighth pair of nerves’ (p.285.): but we are inclined to 
think that such blows never kill unless they fall on the epigas- 
tric concavity, or pit of the stomach ; and that their effect is 
not so much on the stomach as on the heart, which is 
paralyzed by the sudden impulse communicated to it through 
the diaphragm, so that thus life is almost in a moment ex- 
tinguished. 

The education and learning of Dr. Smith are obviously 
such as are befitting a member of a literary profession; and 
for this reason, as well as the uniformly able execution of the 
work before us, we must regard the following errors in the 
employment of Latin terms as mistakes of the printer, rather 
than of the author. Instead of digitalis purpurea, we have 
digitalis purpureum. (P.192.) Colica pictonum is said to signify 
‘ with equal strictness’ the painter’s colic and the colic of the 
people of Poictou; thus confounding pictonum with pictorum. 
(P. 558.) In both editions, the author tells us that, in treat- 
ing some of the topics of disqualification, ‘ he can pretend 
but to trace the summa vestigia’ (p. 415.); meaning, no doubt, 
to say summa _fastigia, from ‘the well-known line in the first 
/Eneid, “ sed summa sequar,” &c. 

After a careful perusal of this work, we feel warranted 
In adding our humble commendations of its merits to that 
more substantial decision in its favor, which the public have 
already pronounced by the purchase of the first edition. "We 
have no hesitation in saying that it contains a very accurate 
and condensed exposition of the principles of Forensic Medi- 
cine; that it is sufficiently copious, without unnecessary 
minuteness; that it is correct and luminous in its instruc- 
tions; and that it is every where well adapted to form a-safe 
guide to the medical practitioner, when called to attend a 


case which is likely to become the subject of judicial in 
vestigation. 
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Art. VIII. Lectures on the general Structure of the Human Body, 
and on the Anatomy: and Functions of the Skin; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons in Londoa, in the Courses 
for 1823. By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S. &c., Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery to the College. 8vo. pp. 277. 12s. 
Boards. With Seven Plates. Longman and Co. 1823. 


E are highly gratified in contemplating the elevated station 

Y which the Royal College of Surgeons of London has re- 
cently attained, and to mark the ardor and talent with which 
its members have pursued not merely professional objects but 
every branch of collateral and auxiliary science. It is obvious 
that the example of the genius and astonishing acquirements 
of John Hunter would, of itself, have had the effect of awa- 
kening to a certain extent, in the minds of his successors, this 
love of scientific knowlege: but we are convinced that the 
influence of his example has been heightened, to a very great 
degree, by the munificent donation of his invaluable Museum, 
by the establishment of professorships of anatomy and surgery 
to the College, and, we may add, by the institution of the 
Hunterian oration. 

To the operation of these causes, aided no doubt by the 
general increase of improvement and diffusion of knowlege 
over the whole face of society, we would ascribe that eminence 
to which, we repeat, the Royal College of Surgeons has of 
late years risen. From the lectures delivered at the College, 
we have derived some of the most valuable contributions 
to natural science which we yet possess; and we trust that the 
same professional chair will send forth, in succeeding years, 
works of equal or superior merit. It is very desirable, 
however, that no expectation should. be entertained that every 
course of lectures delivered in that. place will be published : 
for instances will oceur in which a man of acknowleged talent 
may not happen to be in possession of original materials for 
the composition of a course of lectures, such as he would 
wish to commit to the press; or it may chance that ill health 
has so broken his leisure, that he may be foreed into the field 
with only half his equipment. In such cases as these, it is 
surely better that the professor should content himself with 
the applause of his audience, and the reputation of his spoken 
eloquence, than appear before the public as an author with a 
work that is unworthy of him, or which he himself shall con- 
ceive to require an apology. 

These observations have been drawn from us by the lec- 
tures of Mr. Chevalier, whose character as a surgeon and a 
teacher of surgery is too well known, and too highly prized 
by the public, to require any commendations from us: for it is 

quite 
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quite evident that these lectures are not altogether such as we 
had a right to expect from their author. In the course of the 
work, he complains of the interruptions of a long and severe 
illness, and in his dedication he speaks of an expectation 
being entertained that he should publish these lectures. 
Under circumstances such as these, he would undoubtedly 
have acted more wisely in resisting the solicitations of partial 
friendship, and withholding from the press those compositions 
which he conceived in any degree to require an apology: but 
let us not be understood, by these expressions, to refuse to 
the work before us all claim to public approbation: on the 
contrary, we have had considerable pleasure in the perusal of 
it, and have found in it a more interesting and minute account 
of the human integument than is to be obtained in any other 
English writer. 

The first three lectures are dedicated to the illustration of 
the general structure of the human body. After having 
passed in review the various systems of which the frame is 
composed, and glanced at the wonderful manner of its evolu- 
tion from a minute and pulpy mass, the author closes with 
this rhetorical peroration : 


‘ And now let me conclude this hasty and imperfect sketch of 
that wonderful machine, some of the disorders, diseases, and: in- 
juries of which, and their appropriate remedies, as far as I am 
acquainted with them, it will be my duty to lay before you, with 
calling to your recollection, that the numberless portions of which 
it is composed are not, like the interrupted and tardy contri- 
vances of human art, produced, arranged, altered, and repaired 
by slow and complicated labours, and additions of materials, 
which are first to be sought out, then to be separately prepared, 
and afterward arranged in their respective masses, having no 
power of securing or providing for their own increase and regu- 
lation: but here the whole derives its source from one formative 
impulse, one universal law, by which Omnipotence has impressed, 
on an unconscious and diminutive portion of matter, the power of 
commencing and continuing operations, in the darkness of the 
womb, both the complexity and order of which the research of 
ages has been insufficient to develope. But however we may be 
humbled, we ought not to be appalled by this consideration. 
Truth has been compared, you know, to a treasure lying at the 
bottom of a well; and the depth of this well will be an excitement, 
and not a discouragement, to those who know the value, and have 
caught a glimpse of the beauty, of the wealth it contains; and to 
which, while it reveals an approach, demands, as an indispensable 
condition for its acquirement, diligence and zeal, and often an 
endurance of disappointment ; — a disappointment which is not to 
discourage, but to re-animate that zeal to a patient resumption 
of its toil, and will confer additional verdure on the laurels which 
are to crown its success. 


‘ In 
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_.*In concluding this part of my subject, then, gentlemen, allow 
me to say, — and I can assure you I say it with no insincere or 
hypocritical profession, — that I cannot quit this cursory view of 
the human body, without mortifying feelings, — feelings arising 
from a consciousness of my own deficiencies. Life is too short 
for any individual to make much progress in supplying the voids 
which yet remain in our science ; we must all, however, labour to 
make such additions to it as our abilities and opportunities may 
enable us. But little as we already know, our knowledge would 
be more insignificant than it is, if it did not conduct us, and in- 
cline us to conduct others, to an adoration of that infinite Wisdom 
and Power which presides over every department of the universe, 
and to a more ardent study of the works of Him, who has or- 
dained the production and disposal of every substance in nature, 
from the thin and almost intangible gossamer that floats on the 
feeblest breath of the air, to the massy and immovable rock that 
withstands the most boisterous tempests of the ocean. With this 
impression, Mr. Abernethy once told you, in the happy parody of 


a line from one of our most celebrated poets, — 
‘« An undevout anatomist is mad.” 


Such, too, were the feelings of Boerhaave and of Haller; in men- 
tioning whom, I have named two of the greatest, and wisest, and 
best of men, by whom medical science has ever been adorned and 
advanced.’ 


The remaining six lectures are employed in explaining the 
minute structure of the integument of the human body, as 
well as the functions which it performs, and for which it is so 
admirably adapted. Mr. Chevalier divides the skin into two 
principal portions, the corion or cutis, and the epidermis ; in- 
cluding under this latter term the rete mucosum, to which he 
has given the name of internal epidermis. ‘The examinations 
of the cuticle, or epidermis, which have been made by the 
author, have convinced him that it possesses no distinct pores 
or minute openings, except the perforations made by the 
hairs, and by the excretory ducts of the sebaceous glands. 
He has also shewn, to our satisfaction, that its texture is bibu- 
lous, and that the processes of exhalation and absorption take 
place through its interstices. Firmly adherent to the inner 
surface of the cuticle is the rete mucosum, or internal epidermis ; 
which, when detached from the cutis, and examined through 
a powerful microscope, manifested to Mr. Chevalier not any 
appearance of pores, but ‘an infinite number of minute vela- 
mina regularly arranged, of exquisite tenuity, presenting a 
follicular appearance, and separated from each other by bands 
of a thicker substance crossing and intersecting them so as to 
render them distinct.’ (P. 134.) From this structure, he in- 
geniously deduces an explanation of the processes of cuta- 
neous exhalation and absorption. 

‘ m 
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* If,’ says he, ‘the terminal vessels of the cutaneous apparatus 
are lodged, as I fully believe them to be, in these ‘velamina, (of 
which, though perfectly distinct, I attempted in vain to count the 
number in the fortieth part of a square inch,) so long as the vessels 
maintain a vital connection with them, they transmit their secre- 
tion through them, as ‘through a bibulous, and exquisitely hygro- 
metrical covering, of the finest delicacy and perfection ; while, 
through the same medium, and depiendhone on subjacent tubes 
taking a contrary course inward, absorption is carried on to a 
great, but less certain extent and continuity. The whole purpose 
which could be answered by pores, or holes, as the term is com- 
monly understood, is thus fulfilled by an arrangement, which, 
while it answers all the purposes, avoids all the inconveniences of 
perforatory pores, as it obviates all chance of extravasation 
within, of hurtful exposure without, and of confusion in either 
direction. But when this vital union is destroyed, the cuticle, 
now reduced to its merely chemical but astonishing properties of 
endurance, becomes incapable of continuing its transmissive office 
with any certainty or regularity.’ : 


In a subsequent part of the work, the Lecturer seems dis- 
posed to regard the internal epidermis as one wide and diffused 
perspiratory gland, supplied by the vascular texture of the 
cutaneous villi, and conveying to the cuticle the fluid of per- 
spiration in all its various degrees. 

Mr. Chevalier has discovered between the two layers of 
the epidermis, or in common language between the cuticle 
and the rete mucosum, a set of minute glandular bodies, to 
which he has given the name of interepidermal glands. ‘Their 
office, in his opinion, is to secrete a sebaceous matter: for he 
was unable to detect them in parts in which perspiration goes 
on both evidently and copiously. We hope that we shall be 
excused for suspending our opinion regarding the nature and 
exact situation of these supposed glands, as they do not 
appear to have been seen by any other anatomist, and as 
the author himself succeeded in detecting them only on 
cuticle which had been macerated for upwards of six weeks ; 
and from which the internal epidermis, being completely 
broken down by putrefaction, was readily rubbed off. We 
know not whether these glands are at all connected with the 
gemmules described by Gualtier, in his very elaborate and 
minute dissections of the rete mucosum: but we are more in- 
clined to consider the gemmules of the latter as corresponding 
with the velamina or cells of Mr. Chevalier; for M. Gualtier* 
describes them as convex externally and concave internally, 





—— 


* Récherches Anatomiques sur le Systeme cutané, &c. Paris. 
1812. ~ 
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each being occupied by a minute vascular eminence projecting 
from the surface of the corion. 

The structure and uses of the hair, that appendage of the 
skin, are discussed by Mr. C. in a diffuse and rather unsatis- 
factory manner. He introduces the subject by declaring that 
the hairs are ‘ portions of the animal fabric, which perhaps of 
all the obvious and umneludable parts of the body, have been 
most of all neglected in man; while in quadrupeds they have 
engrossed, and justly occupied, in all ages, almost the whole 
concern of a large proportion of traffickers and manufacturers 
in every part of the world.’ (P.189.) We feel rather at a 
loss to comprehend how the author has discovered, that the 
hair is a neglected portion of the human fabric; since the whole 
tribe of barbers, hair-dressers, wig-makers, and inventors 
of huile antique, Macassar oil, pommade divine, 'Tyrian dye, 
curling fluid, and a hundred other equally valuable prepar- 
ations for the purposes of beautifying and preserving the 
human hair, will attest the interest which this part of our 
bodily frame has long attracted. Mr. Chevalier appears to 
have confounded the root of the hair with the bulb contain- 
ing the vascular pulp by which it is secreted; and he has 
referred us, for the structure of these parts, to a microscopical 
drawing which presents but a very indistinct illustration of 
the subject. Notwithstanding the remark made by Blumen- 
bach, that the hairs sometimes found in melicerous and stea- 
tomatous tumors are usually destitute of bulbs, we think that 
the researches of Professor Macartney have sufficiently proved 
that hairs are a secretion from the vascular pulp within the 
bulb. In several of the diseases of the hairy scalp, we see 
the secreting power of these bodies becoming graduall 
weaker, and the hair assuming a more and more delicatel 
silky texture, till at length it disappears altogether. A dis- 
charge of a morbid fluid then takes place from the bulbs; 
and, if the disease be not arrested, the bulbs are destroyed, 
and incurable baldness ensues. — On the other hand, when 
a successful treatment has been pursued, the discharge ceases, 
and hair is again secreted ; at first, of almost invisible fine- 
ness, like a spider’s thread; till by degrees it acquires the 
strength and diameter that belong to a state of health. 

As to the vascular structure of the corion, and the villi by which 
its surface is every where covered, they have received from the 
author a due share of attention, and have been illustrated by 
drawings of some singularly successful injections. We can 
say, with truth, that we have never before seen such beautiful 
and minutely distinct lithographic drawings, as in the work 
now before us. Those of the injected vessels of the skin 
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of the ear, to which we have just alluded; several others of 
the minute structure of the skin; and one, in particular, of 
a piece of doe-skin; afford gratifying evidence of the high 
state of improvement to which the ingenious Mr. Hullmandel 
has brought the art of lithographic drawing. 

The style of the lectures before us is rather that of spoken 
than of written eloquence, and too often outsteps the modesty 
of scientific discussion. In considering the duties of a sur- 
geon, Mr. C. makes the following elaborate observations : 


‘ Familiarized with others, as we must necessarily be, under 
all the contingencies and vicissitudes of life, in every rank and 
station, from the imperial diadem to the meanest badge of poverty 
and distress, our sentiments, and the promulgation of those sen- 
timents, must always have an important influence on the tone, 
the conversation, and perhaps often on the conduct, of the society 
with which we are intermixed, and who look up to us for relief 
in the most trying and unexpected incidents of their lives. We 
are not indeed to pry into the secret concerns of those who re- 
quire our assistance; but we may eye their tempers and their 
feelings with a philosophical though silent observance, in order 
to note their pathological influences. Nor can it always be a 
matter of justifiable indifference to us, (such are the real, but 
various and generally debilitating effects of the passions,) even as 
it respects the treatment of our patients, whether injuries are re- 
ceived by them, or sudden diseases invade them, or latent diseases 
become developed, under the fortitude of heroism, or the vacil- 
lations of timidity; under the consciousness of rectitude, or 
under the compunctions of guilt; under the anxieties of embar- 
rassment, or the satisfactions of competence; under unprovided 
disappointment, or unexpected success; under the fretfulness 
and irritability of a peevish temper, or the composed resignation 
of philosophy and religion ; under the finer sensibilities of affec- 
tion and virtue, or the careless and stubborn obduracy of habitual 
crime. In many points of view, men are to be considered as modi- 
fications of material substance, for such they are; in others they 
are to be looked on as living animals, for such also they are. — 
But there are others in w: ich they must moreover be looked upon 
as moral and intellectual, as accountable and immortal beings. 
Surgeons must not forget, or overlook, that higher principle in 
mankind on which their chief dignity and duty, their powers of 
contemplation and reflection, their present and final responsibility, 
their happiness and composure, and often their greatest sufferings, 
in consequence, depend.’ 


Our readers, we believe, will not readily divine the object 
to which the author has endeavoured to direct the attention 
of his younger auditors in the ensuing passage : 


‘ It may not appear immediately to bear on our specific duties, 
but in minute anatomy it is one among many, many more, by 
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which alone structure can be developed, and which are open to 
their toil, and demand it, during that period of quiet, and leisure, 
and disengagement from the cares of life, which is chiefly the 
lot of those who are beginning the practical part of their pro- 
fession. Nay, it will not only affurd them interest as philoso- 
phers, as physiologists, and as surgeons, but will help to mould 
their minds to diligence, todiserimination, and to observation of 
facts, the effect of which will have a most beneficial influence on 
their habits, their facility of discerning, their promptitude, and, 
at the same time, their caution in judging, their firmness in 
acting, and their composure and accuracy in reflecting, that will 
amply repay them for all they have endured, and for all they 
have done.’ 


The subject of all this ardent encomium is no other than 
the process of putrefaction; which Mr. C. conceives to have 
been hitherto imperfectly studied, and the textures which had 
been unravelled by it ‘ too often thrown heedlessly away, in 
the stinking water in which it had been accomplished.’ 
(P.237.) The effect of such occasionally turgid language 
has been heightened by the introduction of sundry vocables, 
hitherto, we believe, entire strangers to our native tongue; 
besides others which, although used by some few writers, are 
now obsolete. 

Although we have felt it to be our duty thus to animadvert 
on some parts of these lectures, we cannot take leave of their 
late respected author without expressing our sincere thanks 
for the manner in which he has explained and illustrated the 
minute structure of the skin, and for the interesting and inge- 
nious view which he has presented to us of its uses and func- 
tions. We much regret that his recent decease has prevented 
him from resuming his inquiries into this subject, and redeem- 
ing his pledge to apply his knowlege of the structure of the skin 
to the elucidation of its numerous and changeable diseases. 





Art. IX. Greece in 1824, by the Author of “ War in Greece.” 
8vo. pp.24. Ridgway. 


T= writer of this little tract, having a personal knowlege 
+ of the localities of Greece and the character of its inha- 
bitants, may fairly be deemed better qualified to give advice 
on the conduct of affairs in this critical hour, than we are to 
sit in judgment on the policy of acting according to it. His 
advice, however, should have been directly submitted to the 
constituted authorities of that country in which it can be ap- 
preciated, for it will reach them in a slow and circuitous man- 
ner by the publication of it first in England. Although we 
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are not less sanguine as to the final issue of the present con- 
test now than we were at any former period, it cannot be dis- 
guised that the Greeks have met with some reverses; and that 
their cause has not proceeded in that rapid and overwhelming 
course of conquest, which at one time gave us hopes that the 
struggle would be short as well as glorious. The author says 
that Greece is ‘ like a dissected map in the hands of children: 
all the pieces are there, but the children cannot make them 
fit.” Is she not rather like a dislocated machine in the work- 
shop of a mechanic, the screws, and wheels, and pulhies lying 
on the floor, and waiting only for his scientific hand to put 
them in combination and set them in motion, in order to ex- 
hibit the prodigy of its powers ? Spain fell before the gold of 
France, and not before her arms; she was lost through the 
venality of her commanders. Greece may have her traitors 
too: but treachery has not spred among her captains like the 
plague or thé leprosy, as it did in Spain; nor has she a wily 
priesthood to terrify them with the rod of superstition, or to 
blench their cheeks and make their nerves tremble in the 
hour of action. 

Greece abounds in men of talents, qualified to command *, 
and in able-bodied men with all the qualifications of soldiers, 
activity, enterprise, and courage ; her natural resources, like 
those of Italy, are various and at hand; her harbours are 
innumerable; sailors swarm in every islet; and the cause for 
which she fights is liberty and life. What more, then, does she 
require ? Consolidation of system, unity of action, and power 
in the executive government. ‘The want of a constitutional 
government was early felt: for every man who could collect 
twenty or thirty followers called himself a captain, and made 
an insulated attack on the enemy just when and where he 
pleased ; recognizing no superior officer, no higher authority, 
than himself. As the marauding and banditti sort of warfare 
which this occasioned would inevitably have been fatal, a pro- 
visional government was established to arrest the evil; and, 
on Colonel Voutier’s authority +, we may repeat that it was 
attended with the happiest effects : — but it now appears that 
the executive power has either relaxed its energy or found its 
authority disregarded. Every petty chief, it seems, is supe- 





* The present author expresses a very unfavorable opinion of 
General Colocotroni, whom he considers as actuated only by a de- 
sire of plunder, and whom he therefore does not scruple to call a 
brigand. Until he is ‘ crushed,’ he adds, ‘ the cause of the Greeks 
will always be in danger.’ 

+ See our Appendix to vol. ciii., first article. 
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rior in strength to the government, and every petty chief has 
his clan: so that the government, which dares not imprison 
even the mgst notorious murderer, alone is powerless. What 
is the remedy suggested ? 


‘ Let those who compose this government form 20,000 guards 
to enforce obedience to the dictates of their acknowledged talents 
and patriotism ; then will the Greek government have it in their 
power to arrange and consolidate their system, and put their 
finances right, — then will the world see that the government is 
vigorous ; good and able men will multiply. The veil which now 
seems to conceal the Greek character from the rest of Europe 
will be torn away, and it will appear in all its native splendour ; 
the country will no longer be dishonoured, in the face of Europe, 
by the deeds. of such men as Colocotroni, because a few armed 
fcllowers have given to them a temporary power ; then will these 
men disappear, and such as Mavrocordato, as Conduriotti, as 
Miaulis, as Orlando, as Luriotti come forward and convince the 
world that Greece has no want of men jit to govern. The truth is, 
that all her able men have passed their lives in France, in Italy, 
or in study, and being totally ignorant of, and, by their habits, 
unfit for war, every common cut-throat of the mountains came 
forth, and, assuming the title of General, began a warfare, unwor- 
thy of the cause, and unable to free the country ; a style of war- 
fare which will probably produce no great results, and consequently 
will never satisfy the rest of Europe, which daily perceives the 
want of system, so conspicuous in the transactions that have taken 


_ place. But the ignorance of these chiefs who now lead the Greeks 


to war is daily becoming more exposed ; the Greeks daily cease to 
confide in them, the peasantry are said (and I believe it) to look 
up to the members of government, whom they perceive to possess 
the honour and the abilities requisite to form the nation. “ Bri- 
gandage” is sinking hourly in public estimation, and although 
neither Mavrocordato nor Conduriotti walk about hung round 
with cartridge-boxes, and pistols, and sabres ; and although, pro- 
bably, neither of them possess a blunderbuss, still, it begins to be 


| discovered by the Greeks that such men may have talents to cope 


with the Turks, — that men may be generals who are a bad shot, 
with a musket, and quite unacquainted with the use of the ata- 
ghan ; put this feeling, this excellent feeling, now rising among the 
Greek people, will be useless until those whose talents thus draw 


forth admiration are protected against the brigands by a regular 
force. 


On the suggestion here thrown out we would observe, that, 
if the government be really so powerless as it is here repre- 
sented, it would not be able to raise by its fiat these 20,000 
guards, to enforce obedience to its commands and to control 
the chiefs : — but suppose them raised, and employed for the 
avowed purpose of putting down the unconstitutional power 
of the chiefs, who are all armed, and each with his respective 


retinue 
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retinue of armed followers, —is there no danger, or rather is 
it not certain, that a civil war among the Greeks themselves 
would arise, instead of the present war between the Greeks 
and the Turks? ‘The latter would gladly foment any intes- 
tine divisions, and take advantage of them; and they would 
tamper with disaffected chiefs much more effectively, than 
with chiefs pluming themselves on their individual conse- 
quence in defending the country which is looking to their ex- 
ploits for salvation. The predatory and feudal habits of the 
chiefs render them an impracticable class of people: but they 
are necessary to save their country from annihilation; and 
surely it would be a perilous experiment to make war on 
them, to goad and humiliate them, at the very moment when 
. the existence of the country depends on their exertions, and 
the exertions of all. In every insurrectionary movement, 
great play is given to individual feelings and passions; and 
violently to control them is to excite a corresponding violence 
of re-action. The fury of the lion is not assuaged by the anger 
of his keeper, though it often is moderated by his caresses ; 
and, in the case before us, it is acknowleged that ‘ the igno- 
rance of the chiefs who now lead the Greeks to war is daily 
becoming more exposed ; that the Greeks daily cease to con- 
fide in them; and the peasantry are said to look up to the 
members of government, whom they perceive to possess the 
honour and the abilities requisite to form the nation.’ If this 
be a correct statement, the work is half done already ; if the 
chiefs are already losing their authority, the number of their 
followers will consequently diminish; they will join the 
executive government, which must gather strength by their 
voluntary accession; and the dreadful hazard of exposing the 
country to a civil war, by raising an army of 20,000 guards to 
put them down, will be avoided. 

At the close of this pamphlet we meet with a very amusing 
speculation. ‘The author endeavors to defend Russia, in her 
ambition of possessing Constantinople, from the charge of 
being actuated by an * unjust desire’ to extend her territory. 
It is not territorial aggrandisement, he says, so much as a 
wish to invigorate and render flourishing the territory which 
she actually possesses, that leads her to covet Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles. Russia has arsenals in the Black Sea, 
and an imprisoned squadron on its waters ; and she produces 
merchandize of every description and in vast abundance, 
which would descend from the Danube, the Pruth, the Nies- 
ter, the Don, and the Volga, into the Black Sea, where fleets 
of merchantmen would bear it to all parts of the Mediter- 
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ranean, and all parts of the world. Once give the Czar the 
capital of the Sultan for his inheritance, — once make Con- 
stantinople the capital of Russia, — and the latter will form a 
vast emporium of trade at the junction of the two continents, 
and have under her control two large internal seas to raise 
and exercise an innumerable progeny of seamen, and equip 
vast fleets with her own produce. — Notwithstanding this 
very praiseworthy and legitimate motive for coveting “ the 
fair daughter of Rome” and her magnificent dowry, it is cer- 
tainly very imaginable that some of the western powers of 
Europe, and England among the rest, might view with alarm 
this gigantic aggrandizement, however laudable and however 
modest in its object ; and should this attempt be made while the 
Greeks and the Turks are at war, would it not be the policy of 
England to have both Greeks and Turks for her allies? The 
speculation is, then, for England to lend her aid to the Turks 
in defence of their capital against the Russians, and to support 
the Greeks in defence of their country against the Turks. Here 
is rather a ruffled skein presented to us, but there would be 
the more merit and ingenuity in unravelling it. ‘The Greeks, 
“ having no fear of England wishing to make them a province,’ 
it is presumed would welcome her alliance; and the Turkish 
and Greek nations are to lay aside their own quarrel, and be 
induced to fight in the same cause ! !— that is, against Rus- 
sia: — but surely the author forgets, all this time, that, if 
Russia had actually entertained the projects ascribed to her, 
she would long since have availed herself of the insurrection 
of the Greeks, and have co-operated with them in driving the 
Turks beyond the line of the Vardar, or znto the gulf of Salo- 
nica; and afterward have obtained their co-operation in her 


meditated march to Constantinople ; — all which she neglected 
to do. 


Since the preceding paragraphs were written, the Greek 
Chronicle at Missolonghi has published an account of the 
Turkish capture of the island of Ipsara; from which it ap- 
pears that neither the success of the one party nor the de- 
struction of the other was by any means so complete, as the 
first accounts received from Smyrna led us to fear. The Ip- 
sariots defended their post with incredible heroism; and it 
is now known that the island has been recaptured by the 


Greeks, who revenged themselves on the invaders with un- 
sparing severity. 
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Art. X. Suffolk Words and Phrases ; or, an Attempt to collect 
the Lingual Localisms of that County. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 
F.A.S. &c. 12mo. pp. 525. 10s. 6d. Boards. Hunter. 


 igeaom who with Celsius and Leibnitz believe in the pro- 
gressive desiccation of the sea, and who admit that the 
average level of the Baltic and of the German ocean has pro- 
eressively sunken nearly five inches in a century, will have 
no difficulty in admitting that the estuary of the Ouse and the 
estuary of the Thames may once have been united in the 
neighbourhood of Saffron- Walden ; and that Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, then formed on the eastern coast of Britain a 
separate island which was called Thule. Claudian, mentioning 
a battle not far from Cambridge, says, “ Incaluit Pictorum 
sanguine Thule ;” thus recognizing Thule as the collective 
name of the district, and speaking of the native population as 
Picts, or East Goths. Suffolk being the central part of this 
district, it probably retains in a more unmixed form than 
elsewhere the antient speech of the inhabitants. Certainly, in 
the western parts of Norfolk, the distinct dialect of the people 
from the fens has spred extensively; and, on the southern 
borders of Essex, the dialect is strongly tinctured with Saxon 
and West-Gothic nomenclature. A Suffolk glossary, there- 
fore, is a valuable and an important contribution to the geo- 
graphical antiquities of the country, and may assist in tracing 
the connection of our primeeval tribes with their continental 
progenitors. It appears, however, that the author of the vo- 
lume before us has not strictly confined himself to Suffolkisms, 
but has recorded as such many vulgarisms which are quite as 
prevalent in other shires. From an advertisement at the end, 
we learn that this gentleman is a Major in the East India 
Company’s service, and besides other publications is the au- 
thor of a Hindu Pantheon, and of a treatise on Hindu In- 
fanticide: so that his contributions to literature are various 
and laudable. ‘ 
Provincialisms may be divided into three classes. 1. Some 
are mere archaisms, or local continuations of forms of expres- 
sion once usual in the metropolis; these often occur in Shak- 
speare, and other popular writers of a former age, and may 
be found in provinces not only remote from each other, but 
not allied by any general resemblance of dialect. 2. Some 
are mere mis-pronunciations, and only appear to be not Eng- 
lish because they must be mis-spelled in order to give the 
local pronunciation. 3. Some are truly the remains of an 
antient patois, and were never accepted in the general lan- 
guage of the country. ‘These last only are strictly intitled 
to the character of previncialisms: but, in the work before 
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us, many instances are given of all the three kinds. They are, 
however, remarkably well recorded, and explained by a com- 
prehensive erudition in northern dialects and glossaries. A 
few instances, indiscriminately taken, will best explain the 
author’s plan, and display his skill in execution. 


‘Crack. A blow —or a threatened blow. ‘ ’A yeow don’t 
behave no butta I'll crack on te ye ’strues yeour alive.” This may 
require translating : — If you behave no better I'll crack on to you 
as true as you're alive. Of our varied words of threat see under 
Aint. In a crack—in a trice —in a jiffy —are equivalent 
phrases. 

‘ Crackin. The hard skin of roast pork. Ice is said to 
crackle when a fracture runs from side to side of a pond. 

‘ Crac. The masses of marine shells (supposed to be ante- 
diluvian ) both bivalve and univalve — common along the coasts, 
and for eight or ten miles inland, of Suffolk, imbedded in sand. 
A “ Crag pet” isa valuable thing on “ a heavy-land farm,” — the 
decomposed shells and the sand acting chemically and mechani- 
cally on the land, over which good farmers spread it. But it is an 
erroneous practice to mix it, as we sometimes see, with dung. 

‘ Crake. The Corn-crake, which see. The word is used also 
in the sense of boasting or bragging. ‘‘ I don’t crake about my 
character.” — * You needn’t crake about your character.” It is 
in this sense, perhaps, that Tusser declares ‘“* Two good hay- 
makers — worth twenty crakers,” p. 168. 

‘In Scottish, Craik, as well as the name of the Land-rail, 
means also, as a verb, ‘ to denote the cry of a hen after laying.” J. 
This is what we, and many others, I suppose, call cackling. 
Jamieson derives Craik from the Teutonic Kraeck-en, crepare, 
strepere. 

‘ Nares gives the word in the sense of boasting, bragging; and 
shews that it is used by Spenser, and other old writers. 

‘ Craxker. A child’s rattle. A good word,—derivable pro- 
bably from an adoption of sound, — as in the Corn-crake, Bumble- 
bee, &c. A boaster. In Scottish Crakkar is the same; which 
Jamieson derives from the Belgic Kraecker, id. See Crake. 

‘ Cramp-BonE. The Patella of a sheep or lamb. This charm 
is still in use by some few individuals, though confidence in its ef- 
ficacy has doubtless greatly decreased. It is carried in the pocket 
— the nearer the skin the better —of the credulous person, or laid 
under the pillow at night. I have heard that some of strong nerve, 
resolving to prevent the approach of so unwelcome an assailant as 
the cramp, have been known so temerarious as to wear the more 
potent spell of a human patella. But such a defiance of natur 
would, in these more pious days, be thought highly profane, — and, 
if ever worn, it was done most likely with great privacy and caution. 

‘ Cramp-RinGs. ‘“ The superstitious use of Cramp-rings, as a 
preservative against fits, is not entirely abandoned here. A recent 
instance has occurred where nine young men of the parish each 
subscribed a sixpence, to be moulden into a ring for a young 
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woman affected with this malady.” Gacr’s Hengrave, 1822, 
a F 

‘ Reference is made, on this subject, to Brand’s Popular An- 

tiq. ii. 598. The use of Cramp-rings in Suffolk has not come within 

my notice. 

‘ Crancu, — or Crunsh, or Skransh. To break any thing to 
pieces, — especially a stone or bone between the teeth. See 
SKRANSH. 

‘Cratcu. An old word for a manger,—formerly used in 
Suffolk, but believed to be now obsolete. In some early transla- 
tions of Scripture the word is said to be used instead of manger. 
It occurs in Popular Antiquities, p.281. See Cat’s CRADLE. 
Nares in his Glossary gives a curious article under Cratcu. It is 
from the French Créche, — a manger, a crib.’ — 

‘Saace. Rhyming with brass. Sauce, not merely oyster, 
apple, &c., accompaniments to cod’s head, or goose, — but vege- 
tables generally. Turnip or cabbage is saace to * biel’d beef.” 
It is our term too for rudeness, or insolence of speech, sauciness. 
** Come, now, don’t give us any a’yar saace.” 

‘ SAANTEREN. Idling, loitering, sauntering. The latter word 
is common and general enough, — and the practice implied by this 
class of words, is now (1822) getting also too common and general 
in this heretofore industrious county. But let that pass. Our 
pronunciation is somewhat singular, as I have endeavoured to 
shew, in the mode of spelling the word. I do not think that I 
should have introduced it at all, not being local, but for the sake 
of giving the following quotation from Ray’s S. and E. Countr 
Words. ‘* To santer about, or go santering up and down. It is 
derived from Saincte Terre, i.e. the Holy Land, because of old time, 
when there were frequent expeditions thither, many idle persons 
went from place to place upon pretence that they had taken, or 
intended to take, the cross upon them and to go thither. It sig- 
nifies to idle up and down ; to go loitering about.” E. W. p. 84. 

‘ Dawdlin, Nannaken, Nonnaken, Sawneyken, and others of like 
import, are terms with which we reprove idle, unprofitable chaps. 

‘ Saazor Sars. Neighbours, friends, in a familiar way, from 
a farmer to his workmen, bespeaking their attention :— “ I sah, 
Saaz.” Probably Sirs; said, however, sometimes to women. 
“ Cup, Sars, — store, store, — cup, cup.” The latter perhaps an 
abbreviation of come-up.—It occurs frequently in the recent 
Scottish novels, addressed both to men and women. — 

‘ Sac or Sec. To bend, decline, droop. A roof bending or 
sinking from insufficient strength, or decay in the rafters, is said 
‘‘ to sag i’ th’ middle.” One declining in health or years is poeti- 
cally said to sag. ‘* How is neighbour Jones?” ‘* Why, ’a fare 
kedgy, — but ’a begin to sag, keinder.” 

‘ It may be derived from sey, a reed or rush, proverbially easy 
to bend, as well as anemblem of dryness; which latter sense the 
word implies in several European tongues. See Szc. Shakespeare 
uses the word in a Suffolk sense : — 
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* « The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt, nor shake with fear.” 
Macbeth, v. 3. 


‘ The Scottish has “ to segg, to pull down, from the Icelandic 
sig-a, subsidere, and to seyg, to sink.” J. 

‘ Nares says, “ To sagg, to hang down, as oppressed with 
weight ; to swag is now used, and is perhaps more proper. To 
sagg on, to walk heavily.” We never use swagg in the sense of 
sag; but it is a Suffolk word. In addition to the passage above 
quoted from Macbeth, Nares gives several others — 





‘¢ which when I blow, 
Draws to the sagging dug milk white as snow.” 
Brown's Brit. Past. ii. p. 143. 


‘ « When Sir Rowland Russet-coat, their dad, goes sagging 
every day in his round gascoynes of white cotton.” 

Nasn’s Pierce Pennil. in Cens. Lit. vii. 15. 
- © Dad is commonly used by us for father. 

‘In an O.D. A. is “ to sag, to hang down on one side,” — and 
“‘ to swag, to force down, or to bear downwards as a weight does.” 
The latter is more our sense of sag. 

‘Sau. Says. ‘ Mr. Johnson he sah,” Mr. Johnson says. 
We have a habit of interpolating a redundant pronoun before a 
verb active in the third person. See He. 

‘ Sates. Seevs. Time, season. Haysel, the time of hay- 
making. Barsel, or barley sale, is sometimes heard. All sales, at 
all times. ‘* He’s a shacking fellow, — a’s about all sales 7 the 
night,” — applicable to a suspected poacher, or to a servant of irre- 
gular habits. | 

‘ « Seel or Seal, time or season. ‘It is a fair seel for you to 
come at,’ i. e. a fair season or time; spoken ironically to them 
that come late. Essex. Ab. A. S. Sei, time, —* What seel of 
day ?’ what time of day?” Ray, E.W. p. 85. 

‘ Since this was written I heard this question put by one farmer 
to another, enquiring the character of a servant, — ‘“* How are his 
seels ?” 
© Sattow. A species of salix, very profitable to grow in moist 
grounds, for hurdles or any rough work. One species is called the 
water-sallow. It is an old, and probably not a very local word. 
The yellow hue of its flower may have been the origin of the word, 
descriptive of a sickly complexion. Such flowers we call goslins, 
which see. See Hutva, where Tusser recommends the sallow 
for rakes. We generally make our rake-heads and teeth of it. — 

‘ SALT EEL. One of our numerous recreations, of which a list is 
given under Moveall. This is something like hzde and find. The 
name of Salt eel may have been given it from one of the points of 
the game, which is to daste the runaway individual whom you may 
overtake, all the way home with your handkerchief twisted hard for 
that purpose. Salt eel implies, on board ship, a rope’s ending, and 
on shore, an equivalent process. ‘ Yeow shall have salt eel for 
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supper,” is an emphatic threat, referring to the back rather than 
to the belly. — 

‘ Savin-TREE. The Juniperus sabina of Linn. Supposed to 
have the power to procure abortion. Lyte says something to that 
purport of it. 





‘ « And when I look 

To gather fruit, find nothing but the savin tree, 

Too frequent in nunne’s orchards, and there planted, 
By all conjecture, to destroy fruit rather.” 


Mippveton’s Game of Chess, C. 1. b. 


‘ The above is from Nares. ‘The notion, whether true or false 
I know not, that the Savin possesses the quality ascribed to it, is 
in full force in Suffolk. A few years ago, my gardener pointed out 
the plant to me, with an expression of abhorrence ; and said that it 
ought to be eradicated by act of parliament. I had never before 
seen the lowly plant, — not a tree, —nor heard its bad character. 
Its character is not, however, universally bad; for in an O. D. A. 
is “* Savine, an herb good to cure ulcers.” 

‘ Sawney. A silly, half-witted, idle lout, — hence 

‘ SAWNEYKEN. Idling, lounging, sauntering. — “* Heow yeow 
dew go sawneyken about.” Dawdling, nonnaken, and saanteren, 
are words of similar import. | | 

‘ Sawzes. Slops or drinks, given injudiciously to sick persons. 

‘Say. <A taste, growing into a habit. Cows having broken 
into a field of clover, pigs into potatoes, &c., will have ‘ got a say. 
on’t,” and not easily kept out. It is also applied to any early irre- 
gularities. 

‘ I never heard this word out of Suffolk, where it is still com- 
mon. It occurs in the following passage in Memoirs of the Court 
of Queen Elizabeth : ) 

‘ « Thesplendid hunt then concludedaccording to the establish- 
ed laws of the chase, by the offering of the knife to the princess or 
first lady of the field; and her taking ’say (so printed, 1 know not 
whence taken) of the buck, with her own fair and royal hand.” 

‘ Say or sah is also substituted for says or said, in the third per- 
son singular, — “ John he say —,” as is usual among us, and as is 
explained under Have and Sau. Looking latterly over Ray, I 
find it among his S. and E. country words, as in the following quo- 
tation : — “ Say of it, i.e. taste of it. Suffolk. Say for assay, per 
aphoeresin, assay from the French essayer, and the Italian assag- 
glare, to try, or prove, or attempt; all from the Latin word sapio, 
which signifies also to taste.’? E. W. p.84. In Scottishis “ sey 
or say, a trial; an attempt of any kind.” J. 

‘ Nares has a long, and as usual, an instructive article on this 
word. In his second sense he approaches our Suffolk meaning, as 
it is fairly given by Ray. 

‘ « "Say for assay, test or specimen. ‘ A say a specimen: say 
of it, deliba illud, preliba.’ £. Coles. Thus to give the say at 
court was for the royal taster to declare the goodness of the wine 
or dishes. 7 
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—— ‘ “ Orto take 
A say of venison, or stale fowl by your nose.” 


Mass. Unnat. Comb. iii. 1. 


‘ It appears formerly to have meant, as well as taste, or relish, 
as in Lear, v. 3., 


‘ « And that my tongue some say of breeding breathes,” 


any attempt or effort, especially at first ; to try, in general ; even, 
as Nares remarks, to try the fitness of clothes ;— 


¢ «¢ Sh’ admires her cunning ; and incontinent 
’Sayes on herself her manly ornament.” 


Sylv. Dubart. p. 222. 
¢ Our existing assay-master is hence derived.’ 


A displacement of the aspirate, an interchange of the v and 
, a mis-pronunciation of the vowels, (each of which is lowered 
a note,) the omission of some inflexions, a whining accent, 
some anagrammatic mis-arrangements of consonants, and 
many contractions of two or more words into one, characterize 
many of the specimens adduced. We have not observed any 
notice of a common vulgarism, zh rain, tih snow, for it rains, 
or it snows: nor of ¢oant, for zt will not. Fozy, which is said 
of spungy turnips, is omitted; and many other words. 

This volume is amusing as well as learned, and deserves to 
become a model for other provincial glossaries. The prac- 
tice, however, of dividing our patois by the names of our 
shires, is not quite correct, because the same patois often 
overspreads many counties ; and some provinces, especially the 
central, have a patois tinctured with Welsh on the western 
side, and a patois tinctured with Saxon on the eastern. A 
dialectic map of England, if we may so express ourselves, 
remains to be made. Chester and Oxford are said to be the 
places in which the best pronunciation prevails among the 
multitude: as in France, Blois, — in Italy, Sienna, — and in 
Germany, Dresden. In Greece, the Spartan dialect, havin 
been first cultivated, passed for the true Greek; and the 
Attic, Ionic, Doric, and Molic, for patois: to which gram- 
marians ought to have added the Alexandrian, so conspi- 
cuous in the ecclesiastical writers. In England, the metropo- 
litan dialect, as commonly spoken, is not the true English ; 
for the cockneyisms of the Londoner are marked, impure, 
and offensive in genteel society. ‘They deserve to be col- 
lected as a warning to the native, and an instruction to the 
antiquary. A strange slang, of Jewish origin apparently, 
pervades the vulgar, though not the burgher, classes of the 
metropolis at both extremities. The theatre and the pulpit 
tend to obliterate these varieties; and the charity-schools, 
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now so numerous, are producing a sensible change every 
where in the ¢al/k of the common people: so that no time 
should be lost in collecting the remaining phzenomena of 
dialect, if it be wished to preserve the remaining traces of the 
distinct tribes which have been united into the British nation. 
Perhaps no other country is of so mixed a race ; or consists of 
races so amalgamated. If we examine a directory in England, 
and refer the proper names of the individuals to the respec- 
tive languages whence they are derived, the variety of the 
sources of our population will appear astonishing. London 
is like a funnel, into which every country pours some of the 
growth of its peculiar vineyard; and which sends back into 
every sea-port of the world some of the average mixture thus 
rendered apparently homogeneous. Its language has re- 
ceived words from every nation, which it re-exports into 
every emporium, imbedded in its own simple system of in- 
flection, and thus adapted for general currency. English, in 
short, may hope to become the most universal medium of 
communication between the various nations of the earth ; and 
those deserve well of their country, and of mankind, who 
contribute to diffuse its intelligibility and to complete its 
resources. 





Art. XI. The Remains of Robert Bloomfield, Author of ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy,” ‘ Rural Tales,” &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1824. 

T# circumstances under which these volumes are published 

give them a claim to our earliest and kindest attention. 

The success which attended the appearance of Bloomfield’s 

earlier poems, more especially ‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” must 

be in the recollection of many of our readers; and from that 
source, as well as from the liberality of his friends, the poet 
at one period enjoyed a very considerable income: but, 
towards the decline of his life, it was so much narrowed 
as to be insufficient for his own support and that of his 
family. Ill health, also, afflicted both him and his progeny ; 
and latterly his affairs were found to be in a very embarrassed 
situation. His children, to whom their father’s memory is 
very dear, immediately determined, with the assent of their 
friends, to dispose of the remnant of his little property, in 
order to satisfy the claims of his creditors; and, after this 
sale, the sum left to be divided among five persons, who com- 
posed his family, amounted only to 40/., exclusive of their 
father’s copy-rights, the proceeds of which have been mort- 
gaged for the term of two years. The present * Remains’ 
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have therefore been printed, for the exclusive benefit of 
poor Bloomfield’s family; and we need scarcely express ‘a’ 
hope that the descendants of a writer, whose simple and‘ 
beautiful poetry has been so rightly appreciated, may have no’ 
reason to complain either of the generosity or the justice of 
the public. In making this statement, it-would be improper 
not to notice the honorable and excellent character which 
Bloomfield always maintained, among those to whom he-was 
best known; and not to add that the only blame which can be 
attached to him, respecting the management of his resources,’ 
is that he sometimes bestowed on persons, whose wants were 
greater than his own, the mite which the more prudent and 
the less sensitive might have refused. bilike 

As to the biography of Bloomfield, we think it will be 
found to supply another proof of a fact on which it is painful 
to reflect ; viz. that the possession of genius is seldom favor- 
able to the happiness of the individual. Even when the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the party are compatible with the 
habits of life and feelings to which such a temperament gives 
rise, we too frequently find that high genius is a bane rather 
than a blessing: but, when it is conjoined with poverty and 
dependance, it is almost impossible that the possessor of it 
can enjoy any thing like substantial happiness. To be thrown 
on the capricious bounty of a patron; to find the encourage- 
ment, which ought to be conceded as a right, bestowed as a 
favor; to possess the keenest sense of injustice, and to be 
the most exposed to. its attacks; — such is the unhappy fate 
of the poor man of genius. With hopes which he cannot 
realize, and feelings which he in vain endeavors to suppress ; 
with friends whom he cannot trust, and patrons whom he is 
often compelled to despise; his talents become to him a 
fertile source of disquiet and misery. ‘The biography of 
Burns contains the same melancholy history. His situation 
in life was altogether at variance with the character of his 
mind, and his habits of feeling; and he was continually suf- 
fering under the wounded pride both of genius and of poverty, 
till the sentiment almost became morbid. ‘Then arose the 
contest between the sense of imperious necessity and the 
consciousness of unrequited merit; a contest which ended in 
the destruction of the sufferer. 

It may, therefore, be very sound philosophy to tell the poor 
man, who, endowed with this dangerous gift, has been capti- 
vated with its allurements, that he acted unwisely in forsaking 
his more humble and happier occupations: but who shall 
say that Burns ought not to have written his Cotter’s Saturda 
Night, or that Bloomfield did wrong in delineating his beauti- 
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ful sketches of rural life and manners? Not they who have 
enjoyed the deep sensibility of the one, and the delightful sim- 
plicity of the other : — not they who have reaped all the be- 
nefit of the error. We are persuaded that the public will 
think and feel more justly; and that the appeal made to them 
on behalf of the family of Bloomfield will not be urged in 
vain. 

The first of these volumes contains a number of short 
poetical pieces, a few of which have been already before the 
world in a fugitive shape. In point of merit, these little 
poems can scarcely be expected to equal the earlier efforts of 
the writer: but they still possess the same pleasing qualities 
which charmed us in The Farmer’s Boy and the Rural Tales, 
truth of description, and simplicity of sentiment. The subse- 
quent lines will be a sufficient specimen of the whole. 


~¢ A Neighbourly Resolution. 


‘ With scythe, fresh sharpen’d, by his side, 
To bring the ripen’d barley down, 
One morning, when the dew was dried, 
Thus musing with himself, John Brown 
Stood, where of late, 
His little gate 
Was cover’d by an elm’s broad shade : — 
Ah! there thou liest, wide sheltering tree, 
Beneath whose boughs, in youthful glee, 
My first love-vow was made. 


‘ Thou hast survived my wife, ’tis true, 
Thy leaves have sigh’d to me, alone; 
Have sigh’d in autumn’s yellow hue — 
I’ve felt thy lessons, every one. 
Of thee bereft, — 
There may be left, 
(Though ’twas no friend that cut thee down,) 
There may be left in store, I say, 
Some joys — for Goody Gascoin may 
Be kind to neighbour Brown. 


‘ I’ve lived alone, she’s done the same, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s cold; 
I trust we still might feel love’s flame, 
Though girls and boys may call us old: 
O could we be 
Embower’d by thee ! 
Vain wish! my poor old elm is down: 
May shadeless labour and sour ale, 
Far from this stream, and this sweet vale, 
Plague him that robb’d John Brown. 


Rev, Sept. 1824. G ¢ Bat 
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‘ But though, ’midst clust’ring leaves, no more 
The robin gives his morning trill ; 

Winter may bring him to my door, 

And Goody Gascoin, — if she will. 

i.) I'll know her mind ; 

if a so inclined, 

bi ’Tis death alone shall make us part : 

And though his cot’s sweet shade is down, 

This charm she'll find in neighbour Brown, 
Gay cheerfulness of heart.’ 


a 
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We observe, at the conclusion of the poetic fragments, a 
few short pieces by Mr. Charles Bloomfield, the poet’s eldest 
son, who proves himself to be no degenerate offspring of a 
gifted father. Yet we would, with all kindness, suggest to 
him the hazard of yielding to the impulses of that hereditary 
poetic temperament which he appears to possess: but we have 
said sufficient on this subject above, to prevent the necessity 
of pursuing it any farther. We subjoin a specimen of this 
young man’s talents. 
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‘ To a Sigh. 


‘ What causeth thee ? — for what thou art 
The heaving breast bespeaks : — 
The index to some silent thought, 
Till gathering fulness breaks 


‘ The feeble power of self-control ; 
And thus exposed we see 
The workings of the secret soul ;— 
But what that thought may be 


‘ Is still conceal’d: —is it the gleam 
Of memory on the past — 
The sadder or the brighter theme, 
That o’er the mind Is cast ? 








‘ Is it the glowing smile of hope — 
The frown of dark despair ; 
Or disappointment’s torturing pang, 
That has its station there ? 


‘ Is it the magic pow’r of love, 
4) That steals with soft surprise 
Upon the heart — its hopes and fears — 
That bids thee thus to rise ? 


‘ Thy cause, though hidden, what thou art 
The heaving bosom shows : 
The channel to some inward thought 
As silently it flows.’ 


t 


Volume ii. is filled with various fragments and short pieces 
in prose; among which the most important and the most 
pleasing 
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pleasing’ is the ‘ Journal of a Tour down the River Wye.’ 
It is, in fact, the first sketch for the beautiful and picturesque 
poem which Bloomfield afterward published under the same 
title. Of the * Anecdotes and Observations’ which oc- 
cupy the next portion of the volume, those that relate to 
natural history and scenery are often curious and interest- 
ing, and display strong powers of observation. A short ex- 


tract will be a sufficient proof of the keenness of this faculty 
in Bloomfield. 


‘I saw last May, for the first time in my life, the Exhibition at 
Somerset House. In the room set apart for statuary, the most 
natural, and consequently the most beautiful thing in the room, 
was an infant on its mother’s lap, making part of a monumental 
group by Nollekens. I noticed that every woman who approached 
it put on such a look, as pleaded powerfully for their own right 


feelings, and for the artist. I never felt more from any work of 
art than from that.’ 


Let us not omit to notice an agreeable little yeu d’esprit 
under the title of ‘ The Bird’s and Insect’s Post-office,’ in 
prose and verse; which would, we think, have been highly 
prized by Mr. Newberry. ‘The following pathetic letter will 
serve as a specimen : 


‘ From the Pigeon to the Partridge. 


© What a long time it is since I received your kind letter about 
the ripening corn, and the dangers you were presently to be sub- 
ject to, with all your children. You will think me very idle, or 
very unfeeling, if I delay answering you any longer ; I will there- 
fore tell you some of my own troubles, to convince you, that I 
have had causes of delay, which you can have no notion of until 
I explain them. You must know, then, that we are subject to 
more than the random gun-shot in the field, for we are sometimes 
taken out of our house a hundred at a time, and put into a large 
basket to be placed in a meadow, or spare plat of ground suiting 
the purpose, there to be murdered at leisure. This they call 
*‘ shooting from the trap*,” and is done in this way. We bein 
imprisoned, as I have said, as thick as we can stand in the basket, 
a man is placed by us, to take us out szmgly, and carry us to a 
small box, at the distance of fifty or sixty yards; this box has a 
lid, to which is attached a string, by means of which, he, the 





‘ * T once witnessed this silly and barbarous sport; and saw at 
least a score of maimed and wounded birds upon the barns, and 
stables, and out-houses of the village. Iwas utterly disgusted, 
and it required a strong effort of the mind to avoid wishing 
that one of the gunners, at least, had hobbled off the ground 
with a dangling leg, which might for one half year have re- 
minded him of the cowardly practice of “ shooting from the trap.” ’ 
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man (if he is a man), can draw up the lid, and let us fly ata 
signal given. Every sensible pigeon of course flies for his life, 
for, ranged on each side, stand from two to four or six men with 
guns, who fire as the bird gets upon the wing; and the cleverest 
fellows are those who can kill most;—and this they call 
sport! Ihave sad cause to know how this sport is. conducted, 
for I have been in the trap myself. Only one man, or perhaps a 
boy, fired at me as I rose; but I received two wounds, for one 
shot passed through my crop, but I was astonished to find how 
soon it got well; the other broke my leg just below the feathers. 
O what anguish I suffered for two months, — at the end of which 
time it withered and dropped off. So now instead of running 
about amongst my red-legged brethren, as a pigeon ought, I am 
obliged to hop like a sparrow. But only consider what glory this 
stripling must have acquired, to have actually fired a gun, and 
broke a pigeon’s leg!! Well, we both know, neighbour Partridge, 
what the Hawk is; he stands for no law, nor no season, but eats 
us when he is hungry. Heisaperfect gentleman when compared 
to these ‘‘ Lords of the Creation,” as I am told they call them- 
selves ; and I declare to you upon the honour of a pigeon, that I had 
much rather be torn to pieces by the Hawk than be shut up in 
a box at a convenient distance to be shot at by a dastard. You 
partridges are protected during great part of the year by severe 
laws, but whether such laws are wise, merciful, or just, I cannot 
determine, but I know that they are strictly kept, and enforced 
by those who make them. Take care of yourself, for the harvest 
is almost ripe. I am your faithful 
‘ ONE-LEGGED FRIEND AT THE GRANGE.’ 


We must now take a last farewell of Robert Bloomfield, 
which we cannot do without a few words expressive of our 
esteem for his character and his talents. It was his fortune, 
on his first appearance before the public, to experience all the 
triumphs of popularity: but, amid the multitude of more 
modern favorites, his works have within these few years fallen 
into comparative obscurity. A taste for poetry of a higher 
character, perhaps, but not a purer, has been excited; and 
the reader who 'takes delight in the glowing imagination and 
rich imagery of ‘Moore, or in the dark but splendid pictures 
of human nature which Lord Byron has drawn, finds little 
of the same excitement in the rustic truth and simplicity of 
Bloomfield’s verse. Yet, among all our poets, few have 
painted from nature herself with his precision and fidelity ; 
and we feel persuaded that his pictures are, and will long 
continue to be, rightly appreciated by every person of natural | 
and untainted feelings. 
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Arr. XII. Ancient Mysteries described, especially the English 
Miracle Plays, founded on Apocryphal New Testament Story, 
extant among the unpublished Manuscripts in the British 
Museum; including Notices of Ecclesiastical Shows, the Fes- 
tivals of Fools and Asses,—the English Boy-Bishop,— the 
Descent into Hell, —the Lord Mayor’s Show, — the Guildhall 
Giants, — Christmas Carols, &c. By William Hone. With En- 
gravings on Copper and Wood. 8vo. 10s.6d. Boards. Hone. 


N°v that the Anglican church, like the Jewish and the 
LN Romish, is extending the conquests of its faith and the 
affiliations of its communion into countries not under the civil 
government of the British sovereign, it is become more an 
object of curiosity to study the methods of conversion which 
gave to the church of Rome so extensive an ascendancy over 
the barbarians, of northern Europe. ‘They were nearly illi- 
terate nations, when Christianity was introduced to their at- 
tention; and it was principally by dramatic exhibitions, 
performed in churches and convents, that the leading incidents 
of Scripture-history, and the prominent miracles of evangelic 
record, were first rendered familiar to the popular memory. 
These sacred dramas were mostly written and delivered in 
Latin: but, by degrees, partial vernacular versions of the 
dialogue were provided to explain the exhibited pageants to 
the wondering multitude. ‘Thus arose those mysteries and 
miracle-plays which migrated at length from the church to 
the theatre, and there became obnoxious to the clergy ; who 
no longer derived emolument from the show, and were fre- 
quently alarmed with good reason for the dignity of the per- 
sonages so dragged on the stage. Not all the Catholic 
countries, however, have dismissed these Scripture-plays from 
their protection: for in Spain, and at Vienna, the autos sacra- 
mentales of Calderone are still performed; and, were such 
pieces modernized by a poet of taste and genius, they might 
be so managed as to form a regular Sunday-pastime. In the 
Temple at Jerusalem, pageants of this kind were given in 
Greek, with all the magnificence of the modern opera; and a 
successful tno has been preserved among the Apocrypha of 
our Bibles, as the Song of the Three Children. The Pro- 
phecies of Daniel are to this day a favorite spectacle at Madrid, 
and perhaps they preserve fragments of scenes more antient 
than the origin of Christianity. 

It was natural that the monastic orders should provide ap- 
propriate representations for the several festival-days, on which 
they wished to convene the people. Thus at Christmas-time 
they would select the mysteries of the Nativity, the Adoration 
of the Shepherds and the Magi, and the Massacre of the 
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Innocents: —at Easter, they would perform the mysteries of 
the Passion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension.; — and, on 
the birth-day of their patron-saint, they would exhibit the 
miracles related in his legendary history. When a sovereign 
prince, also, or any distinguished person, came to visit a 
great city, it was usual for the various monastic brotherhoods 
to concur in exhibiting some holy play. The pilgrims, who 
were present on these occasions, often carried home the out- 
line of a new pageant; and by degrees wandering pilgrims 
formed themselves into strolling companies of Scripture- 
players, filled a waggon with the necessary scenery and de-. 
corations, and exhibited successively in different places the 
stock-pieces of their pious repertory : such as the Crucifixion, 
the Descent into Hell, and the Last Judgment. In 1402, a 
body of pilgrims of this kind was licensed by the court of 
France, under the denomination of Confreres de la Passion ; 
and they went about acting the Bible from beginning to end, 
with universal applause. During the reign of our Henry V., 
this institution was imitated in England, and the traditional 
characters of the French apostles, among whom Saint An- 
drew is always the Merry-man, were handed across the 
Channel. With the most awful subjects the lowest pleasantries 
were ~~ and only the goodness of the intention can 
spologgine or the approach which was thus made to impiety. 
The pilgrim-players, moreover, not having the same interest 
in the respectability of the sacerdotal order as the domici- 
liated clergy, more often uttered jokes at their expence : as in 
the French mystery of Saint Christopher, for instance, where 
devils are introduced, who bring into the realms below the 
soul of a priest, whom Satan thus introduces to Lucifer : 


‘6 Lucifer, voici venaison 
Qui ne veut que vin et vinaigre ; 
Je ne sats si elle est de saison, 
C'est un bigard qui est bien maigre. 
Je Vai empoigné a vépre : 
Si luz faut faire sa raison, 
Puisqu'on le tient, le maitre prétre ; 
Car il est pire que poison.” 


A collection of the best extant copies of the principal 
mysteries, some of which may occur in Latin, others: in 
French, and others in English, in their least adulterated 
form, would throw light on the history of religious culture, 
and also on that of the drama and of literature. Mr.-Hone 
has not undertaken this task in its most comprehensive form : 
but, from motives of decorum apparently, he has confined 
himself to the re-publication of extracts from such’ mysteries 

as 
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as are founded on legendary narratives; ‘and are preserved ‘iti 
the British Museum as having been performed at ‘Coventry. 
‘These interludes, ascribed by Warton to Higden of Cheiter, 
are eight in number: the first relates the Birth of Mary: the 
second, her Education in the Temple; the third, her Espousal 
with Joseph; the fourth, her Incarnation of the Trinity ; the 
fifth, Joseph’s Jealousy; the sixth, Elizabeth’s Visit; the 
seventh, the Trial of Mary and Joseph; and the eighth, the 
Birth of Christ. All these may be considered as the several 
acts of a Gothic drama representing the Nativity. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary scene, and that which involves the boldest 
personifications, occurs in the fourth act; which we will 
quote in order to give our readers some idea of this forgotten 
class of writings. 


* From the Cotton MSS. 


‘ Contemplation begins the play with a Prologue: then, 

‘ VirTvE prays God to repel the malice of the devil, and take 
man into grace. 

‘ ov comes forward, saying, that the supplications of all have 
reached him. 

‘ TruTH tells God he will not leave him, —reminds God that 
he promised, when Adam sinned, ‘ that he shulde deye & go to 
helle,” — that to restore him is impossible, and prays that he be 
tormented for ever. 

‘ Mercy intercedes to God for compassion, says that all heaven 
and earth cry for mercy, and calls the devil “ a helle hownde.” 

‘‘Justice marvels what moves Mercy so much ; and assigns as 
a good reason for man’s eternal punishment, 


‘ That man having offended God, who is endless, 
Therfore, his endles punchement may nevyr sees ; 
Also, he forsoke his maker, that made hym of clay, 
And the devyl to his mayst’ he ches, 
Shulde he be savyd ? nay! nay! nay ! 


‘ Mercy says, that there is too much vengeance in Justice, — 
that the ‘‘ frelnesse” of mankind should be considered, — and that 
the mercy of God is without end. 

‘ PEAcE exhorts them not to quarrel, and says that she approves 
Mercy’s supplication, — 

‘ For, yff mannys sowle shulde abyde in helle, 
Be twen god & man euyr shulde be dyvysyon, 
And than myght not I, pes, dwelle. 


‘ She proposes to refer the whole to God, to which the others 
assent, and jfilius (Gop THE Son) entering, PEACE says, 


‘ Her is God! now her’ is vnyte; 
Hefne & erth is plesyd with pes. 


“Gop THE Son is inclined to Peacz. He says, that 


‘ If Adam had not deyd, peryschyd had ryghtwysnes ; 
And also, trewth had be’ lost ther by : 
Gr 4 Gift 
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Giff another deth come not, mercy shulde perysch, 
r Than pes wer’ exyled fiynyaly 
h So tweyn dethis must be, -ow fowr to cherysch. 
q But ye that shal deye ye, must knawe, 
That, in hym, may be non iniquyte, — 
‘- That helle may holde hym be no lawe, 
ty But, that he may pas, at hese lyberte, 
e Ower swyche, on his p’vyde, & se ; 
| And hese deth, for mannys deth, schal be redemp’con. 
All hefne, & erthe, seke now ye: 
Plesyth it yow this con’clusyon ? 
‘ Veritas. —I trowth, hane sowte the erthe, with out & with inne, 
_ &, in sothe, there kan non be fownde, 
That is of o day byrth, with owt synne; 
Nor, to that deth, wole be bownde. : 
‘ M’i’a.—I, mercy, have ronne the hevynly regyon rownde, 
And ther is non of that charyte, ° 
That, ffor man, wole suffre a deadly wounde ; © 
So I can nott wete how, this schal be. 
‘ Justicia. — Sur’; I can fynde non sufficyent ; 
ffor servauntys vn profytable we be, ech on ; 
He love nedyth to be ful ardent, 
That, for man, to helle wolde gon. 
* Pax. — That God may is non but on; 
Therfor, this, is be hys a vyse ; 
He that gaff this co’nsell, lete hy’ geve the comforte a lon, 
For the conclusyon, in hym, of all these lyse. 
* Filius. — It peyneth me, that man I mad, 
That is to seyn, peyne I must suffre for. 
& counsel of the trinite, must be had, 
Whiche of us shal man restor’. 
¢ Water. — In your wysdam, son, man was mad thor, 
And in wysdam was his temptac’on, 
Therfor, sone, sapyens ye must ordeyn her’ for’, 
& se how, of man, may be salvac’on. 
‘ filius. — fladyr; he, that schal do this, must be both god & man ; 
Lete me se how I may wer’ that wede ; | 
And syth, in my wysdam, he began, 
I am redy to do this dede. 
; ‘ Sp’us v'c'us. — I, the holy gost, of yow tweyn do p’cede ; 
A This charge I wole take on me: 
us I, love, to your lover, schal yow lede ; 
& This is the assent of our unyte. 
- ‘ M’v’a. — Now is the loveday mad, of us fowr, fynia’ly : 
Now may we leve in pes, as we were wonte, 
q Misericordia & veritas obvianerunt sibi, 
Justicia & pax osculate sunt 
[5 hic osculabunt pariter omnes.] 
‘ Gop THE Faruer directs the Angel GABRIEL to go to Mary 
at Joseph’s, in Galilee ; and Gop THE Son instructs Gabriel to 
, 21 ‘ Say 
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‘ Say that she is with owte wo, & ful of grace, 
And that I, the son of the godhed, of her schal be bor’. 
Hyge the, thou wer’ ther’ a pace, . 
ellys we schal be ther, the be for’, 
I haue so gret hast, to be man thor’, 
In that mekest & purest virgyne, 
Sey her, she shal restor, 
Of yow Aungellys, the grett knyne. 


‘ Gop THE Hoty Guost, adds, 


« q And, if she aske the howe it myth be, 
lette her, 1, the holy gost, schal werke at this; 
Sche schal be savyd thorwe our unyte. 
In tokyn, her bareyn cosyn Elyzabeth, is 
Qwyk with childe, in her’ grett age, I wys; 
Sey her’, to vs, is no thynge impossyble, 
Her’ body schal be so ful fylt, with blys, 
That she schal sone thynke this sownde credyble, 


‘ GABRIEL. departs. He then appears to the Virgin, with this 
salutation : , 


‘ Heyl! — fful of grace, God is with the! 
Amonge all women blyssyd art th’u | 
Her’ this name Eva, is turnyd Aue, 
That is to say, with owte sorwe ar ye now ! 
q Thow sorwe, in yow, hath no place, 
Yet of joy lady ye nede more ; 
Therfore I adde, and sey, ful of grece, 
ffor so ful of grace was nevyr non bore ; 
Yet who hath grace he nedyth kepyng sor’, 
Therfor’ I sey God is with the, 
Which schal kepe yow endlesly thor’ ; 
So amonge all women blyssyd are ye! 


‘ Mary says she is troubled at the greeting with “ grett sham- 
fastness.”’ 


‘ Gabryel. — Mary, in this, take ye no drede, 
For at God, grace fownde hane ye ; 
Ye schal conceyve, in yo’ wombe, in dede, 
A childe, the sone of the trynyte ; 
His name, of yow, Jh’u clepyd schal be ; 
He schal be grett, the son of the hyest, clepyd of kende, 
&, of his ffadyr, davyd, the lord schal geve hy’ the se, 
Reynyng i’ the hous of Jacob, of which regne schal be n’ 
ende. 
‘ Maria. Aungel ; I sey to yow, 





In what maner of wyse schal this be ? 
ffor known’ng of man I haue none now; 
I haue evyr mor kept, & schal, my virginyte ; 
I dowte not the wordys ye han seyd to me, 
But, I aske howe it schal be do’ ? 


* Gabryel. 
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Mid ‘ Gabryel. — The holy gost schal com, fro above, to the ; 
& the vertu of hy’, hyest, schal schadu yu. 


= ‘ He directs her to visit Elizabeth, her aged cousin, who is in 
if the ‘ sexte monyth of her passage.” 
‘ [Her the Aungel makyth a lytyl restynge, & Mary be- 
holdyth hy’, & the Aungel seyth,] 


‘ The Holy Ghost 
Abydyth thin answer, and thin assent. 
Thor’we wyse wevke of dyvinyte, 
the secunde p’sone, verament, 
Is mad man, by fraternyte 
With inne thi self, in place present. 


‘ He acquaints her that ‘all the blyssyd spyrytys, all the gode 
levers, the chosyn sowlys that ar in helle & byde Jesu,” _ 


‘ Thin answer desyr to her ; 
And thin assent io the incarnac’on: 
| Gyff me my’ ynswer’, now, lady der’ ? 
: * Maria. — With al] mekenes I ’clyne, to this a corde ; 
Bowynge down my face, with all benyngnyte. 
Se her, the han:t mayden of our lorde, 
Aftyr thi worde be it don to me. 
© Gabryel. — Gramercy ! my lady fire ; 
Gramercy! of yo’ aunswer on hyght ; 
Gramercy! of yo'r grett humylyte ; 
Gramercy ! the’, lanterne of lyght ! 


[ Her’ the holy gost discendit, with ij. bemys, to o” lady; the 
sone of the »odhed, nest, with ij. bemys, to the holy gost ; 
the ffadyr, xodly, with ij. bemys, to the sone ; And so entre, 
al thre, to her bosom; & Mary seyth,) 


¢ A! now I fele, in my body be, 
Parfyte god, & parfyte man ; 
Havyng al schapp of chyldly carnalyte : — 
Evyn, all ac onys, thus God be gan! 
q Nott takynge fiyrst o membyr, & sythe a nother, 
But parfyte childhod ye have a non; 
1} Of your hand mayden, now, ye have made your modyr, 
| With owte peyne in fllesche & bon! 
4 | Thus conceyved nevyr woman non, 
That evyr was beynge in this lyf; 
ii. O my’ hyest ffadyr, in your tron, 
i It is worthy your son, now my son, have a progatyff! 
q I cannot telie what joy, what blysse, 
Now I fele in my body. 
" Aungel Gabryel, I thank yow for thys ; 
4 | Most mekely recomende me to my faders mercy. 
‘ To haue be’ the modyr of God, fful lytyl wend I, 
* Now, my’ cosyn Elyzabeth ffayn wold I se, 
How sche hath conseyvid, as ye dede specyfy. 
Now, blyssyd be the hyg trynyte ! 
op | 20 © Gabryel. 


¥i 
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¢ Gabryel. — Far’ wey] turtyl ; Goddys dowter der’ : 
Far’ wel Goddys modyr; I the honowr : 
Far’ wel Goddys sustyr, & his pleynge fer’ ; 
Far’ wel Goddys chawmer, & his bowr! 


« Mary returns Gabriel’s farewell, and says, 


‘ I undyrstande, by inspyrac’on’, 
That ye knowe, by synguler p’uylage, 
Most of my son’ys Incarnac’on : 

I p’y you take it in to vsage, 
Be a custom’ ocupac’on, 

To vesyte me, ofte, be mene passage ; 
Your p’sence is my comfortac’on. 


‘ GABRIEL courteously accepts the invitation, commends him- 


self to ‘ the trone of the trinyte,” and ascends to ‘“ hefne,” with 
an Ave: — 


¢ Ave Maria! gr'a plena 


d’us tecu’ uy'go sesena i Ang’li cantando ista sequentia. 


To these Mysteries are attached copious illustrations, in 
which the obsolete words are explained, the recondite allu- 
sions are elucidated, analogous works are compared, and in- 
teresting extracts are made from scarce manuscripts, both of 
their illuminated decorations and their singular contents. 
Indeed, the engravings which adorn and explain this volume 
are alike numerous and instructive. 


‘ Heywood,’ says the author, ‘in his “ Four P’s,” though a 
stern Roman Catholic, exposes with the humour of Eulenspiegel, 
the tricks played on the credulous fondness of the ignorant for 
reliques, and ridicules the greediness and craft of the preaching 
friars in their pious frauds. He makes the Pardoner produce 
“the blessed Jawbone of All-halowes,” on which the Poticary 
awears, 


‘ —by All-halowe, yet methinketh 
That All-halowe’s dreath stinkith. 


‘ Pardoner. 
‘ Nay sirs, beholde, heer may ye see 
The great toe of the T'rinztze. 
Who to this toe any money vowth, 
And once may role it in his mouth, 
All his life after, I undertake, 
He shall never be vext with the tooth ake.’ 





A great many curious traits of this kind are scattered iu 
Mr. Hone’s commentary, which will be read with perpetual 
amusement. It is subdivided into eleven chapters, concern- 
ing the Trinity, the Brethren of the Trinity, the Christmas 
Carols, the Illuminations depicting Apocryphal Subjects, the 
Descent into Hell, the Feast of Fools, the Boy-Bishop, the 
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Lord Mayor’s Show, the Giants in Guildhall, and other mat- 
ters connected with the origin and history of Mysteries. 

A glossary, an index, and some addenda, complete the vo- 
lume: which agitates a topic that is not indeed overlooked in 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, (see, for instance, the 
ninth and sixteenth sections of his second volume,) but that is 
not treated there with all the detail and document of which it 
was worthy. — We advise Mr. Hone to continue his merito- 
rious researches ; to give us similar analytical sketches of the 
more important Scripture-dramas which remain in manuscript; 
and, above all, to prolong his entertaining commentaries, and 
to diversify yet more his motley illustrations. A series of 
such volumes ‘as this cannot but be welcomed by a curious 
public. 





Arr. XIII. The Night before the Bridel, a Spanish Tale: — 
Sappho, a Dramatic Sketch ; — and other Poems. By Catharine 


Grace Garnett. 8vo. pp.217. 9s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1824. 


r {= manifestation of female poetical talent, for some time 
past so conspicuous among us, has more recently shone 
with peculiar force and splendor; and to the names which we 
have so frequently had occasion to introduce with commend- 
ation in our pages, we have now the pleasure to add another 
which will not reflect discredit on the list. So numerous, 
however, within a short period, have been the lady-votaries 
at the muse’s shrine, and they have exhibited so great a variety 
of genius, that we took up the volume before us with no very 
sanguine expectations. The surprize therefore was the more 
agreeable, and not the less because it is rare, when we found 
that the perusal which we had commenced as a task began by 
degrees to awaken our interest, and in some places almost to 
delight us. Indeed, we are now prepared to assert that nume- 
rous passages in the dramatic sketch of ‘ Sappho’ do not yield, 
in classic and poetic truth and beauty, to many of the most 
favorite pieces of: our existing bards. We speak thus in 
general terms, without particularizing those bards: for we are 
not wont to indulge in a blind deference for established names, 
and would judge of excellence as we find it: entering our 
protest against the careless or inferior productions of those 
who enjoy the highest reputation, and receiving and acknow- 
leging with pledsure any demonstrations of superior power 
and genius in those who fully deserve, though they may not 
yet have obtained, a place in the rank to which they aspire. 
Though 
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Though gifted with the finest powers, we may remark of these, 
with Beattie’s Minstrel, 


«Ah who can say how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar :” 


for true it is that the loftiest and most finely strung spirits, 
destitute of fortune and other happy chances of success, may 
linger long and fade away, unappreciated and unknown at 
last; while others, of inferior growth, may bask in the sun- 
shine of courtly honor, ease, and prosperity. 

As an earnest that, in the present instance, we have not 
over-rated the merits which we would willingly bring into 
view, and that we have not been misled by undue sympathy 
or partiality, we shall allow some of this lady’s poetry to 
speak for itself; leaving our readers to discern and to appre- 
ciate the several points of beauty or to detect the blemishes 
which may be apparent. 

The ‘ Night before the Bridal’ is a somewhat highly 
wrought but very spirited and poetical representation of dis- 
appointed passion: its story is well told, the interest is well 
supported, and the incidents are equally unexpected and 
natural. ‘The betrayed heroine, hearing of her lover’s ap- 
proaching nuptials with another lady, ina moment:of phren- 
zied indignation is about to sacrifice him to her wounded 
honor: but her full soul relents when she beholds him, and 
the dagger falls from her grasp. He is assassinated, ‘ how- 
ever, in the same evening, by another hand; and her former 
communication with him being known, she is suspected of 
the act, tried, and condemned to suffer death.— Such is 
simply the ground-work of a story out of which the writer 
has wrought a beautiful poem, enriched with many fine de- 
scriptions and illustrations ; and exhibiting many natural and 
pathetic touches, that display no common power over the im- 
agination and the heart. Of a few of these leading portions we 
propose to give two or three specimens; reserving, however, 
some small space for the still more classic beauties of ‘ Sappho.’ 
The following is a picture of desertion; and let it be recol- 


lected that it comes from a fair, a young, and an unpractised 
hand : , 


‘ He had abandon’d her despite his vow, 

The hour was come — hers must be heeded now! 

The hour was come! she was renounced— disgraced — 

Branded with shame which might not be effaced : 

The vengeance of the Moor — the pride of Spain, 

Met in her heart, and madden’d every vein ; 

And there was mingled there, in every thrill, 

That crowning anguish — how she lov’d him still! aia 
atch 
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Match me--- ye records vast of human grief, 
By fiction framed, or stern truth register’d, 
Surpassing, men might say, their calm belief, 
Match me with this — and if ye have a word 
Speaking in light’nings, hither bring its aid, 

oO paint the horrors of a heart betray'd ; 
A woman’s heart — extreme in love and hate, 
Left by the worshipp’d spoiler desolate ; 
If man receives from man the insult dire, 
He turns on him and slays him in his ire ; 
If woman frets him, from her frown he flies 
And seeks his solace in her rival’s eyes ; 
But who is her avenger ? — who, when she 
Has cause of wrath, resents her injury ? 
Not her own hand —’tis honour in the strong, 
But murder when the weak revenge their wrong ; 
The world but leaves her this, by wave, or bowl, 
To burst the bonds of its unjust control : 
Or linger on beneath its withering sneer, 
Till the heart breaks on its untimely bier ! 
Thus felt lost Helena. — The night wore on, 
And dawn’d upon her griefs the morning sun. 
She sat with ghastly look — her brow yet proud, 
For even in anguish was her soul unbow’d. 
The deep convulsive throbbing of her breast 
Heaved the dark drapery of her shroud-like vest ; 
"Twas meet for marriage-robe ! — She laugh’d in scorn : 
To-morrow’s sun would hail his nuptial morn ; 
To San Paolo’s shrine the train would come — 
Up sprung she from her seat, as if despair 
Had broke the marble spell — or from the tomb 
The dead had risen to hear their final doom : 
With one wild shriek which rent the startled air, 
She cried, ‘* Leontio ! —I will greet thee there !”’ 


The interview between the guilty lovers displays much 


ability, as well as some youthful inaccuracies : 


‘ He shrunk beneath the vengeance of her eye, 


There was nought earthly like to it. A cry — 

A craven cry escaped him — he had met 

His foe undaunted — so would meet him yet : 

Had faced the battle in its darkest lower, 

Defied, and even woo’d the frown of fate; 

But he had never braved a woman’s hate ; 

And that subdued him, Never till that hour 

Had he felt fear come o’er him : he had need, 

For she had nerved her sinews for a deed — 

How shall I write it! Forth from her dark vest, 
Flash’d the bright steel —’twas raised —’twas aim’d — it fell. 
Merciful God! ah! no, not on his breast — 

But to the earth. Her heart was woman’s still, 

The thought was murd’rous — but she could not kill ! 
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The conflict past, she fell — her dark hair wreathed 
Around her form, —nor moved, nor look’d, nor breathed.’ 


For justness of sentiment and description, however, the 
opening lines of the third canto are more striking, while they 
are equally characterized by their truth and power of ob- 
servation : 


‘ Night ! thou hast other tales than those which Love 
Delights to tell, of toyings in the grove ; 
Thy stillness framed for man’s serene repose, 
By him perverted, = his woes. 
Thy star-lit veil, descending o’er the earth, 
Becomes the signal of the Hydra’s birth. 
Forth from thy dark and solitary walks 
To snatch her morsel, pale-eyed Famine stalks. 
Lust riots wild, and Malice wreaks conceal’d 
Her deadly hate, where hand is none to shield. 
Foul Slander flings abroad with viewless hand 
The baneful scroll which is to blast and brand ; 
And Theft, and Fraud, and Folly’s wanton brood 
Infest the stillness of thy solitude. 
Such are the nights of cities! Seek those haunts — 
Far from the great and gay — where still her rights 
Nature asserts — ye’ll witness other nights ; — 
Man rests secure — few are his cares and wants, 
Sweet are his hours of toil — his homeward way, 
O’er moonlight meads, through vineyards deep, doth lie; 
Whilst gay careering ‘neath the autumnal sky, 
The wild birds sing their simple roundelay. 
His path no watchman guards, but one mute friend 
With unbought love doth on his steps attend. 
His cot, ’midst sheltering groves, rears to the moon 
Its time-stain’d walls, and thatch of deepening brown ; 
His shadow seen —his babes run forth to meet 
Their sire’s return, with baby welcome sweet, 
Their mother smiles her joy — his hearth glows warm, 
He sleeps in bliss, nor dreams of coming harm.’ 


If these few quotations may be deemed flattering to Miss 
G.’s poetic taste and ability, — as, in spite of some little ble- 
mishes, we think they are, —one or two scattered specimens 


from her ‘ Sappho’ will place her merits in a still superior 
light. 


* Phaon. Mark im the east 
The horizon brightens with a roseate hue, 
Flinging its faint reflections o’er the waves. 
Lo! from her Cynthian altars comes 
Crescented Dian — daughter of great Jove. : 

‘ Sappho. How swiftly fly the hours! Brief time it seems, 
Since, standing on this very spot, we hail’d 
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‘Her last fair rising from-her eastern shrine, 
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And watch’d her whilst she journey’d to.the west, 
Where, in the ocean’s haze, her blushing brow, 
As in a bridal veil, she did conceal, 

Like old Icarius’ daughter on the shore, 

Veiling her fond shame from-her father’s eyes. 
How brief the hours! She sinks to rise again 
Each night on her dominion o’er the skies, — 

But we, born but to gleam and pass away, 

When spent the limits of our fleeting lives, 

Hang, like sweet Iris’ many-colour’d bow, 

Our days as varied as its blended haze, 

Baseless between earth’s fabric and the heavens. 
But Love! immortal Love, has lent his smile — 
The golden light that gilds the changeful hues, — 
The first to brighten and the last to fade : 
And Beauty with her roseate blush is there, 

To crown our cup of evanescent joy. 

‘ Phaon. ’Twould seem thy emblem of existence beareth 
No dark’ning line of sorrow in its zone. 

‘ Sappho. Ay, but it doth, alas! and I will liken 
That tenderest tint of sapphire to thine eyes, 

When I have seen them tremulous with tears. 
But thy tears are not all of grief, untemper’d 
By the warm ray of passion ; thou hast wept 
When I have sung to thee in Lydian mode, — 
And I have felt them fall upon my heart 

As evening dews descend on Aitna’s groves. 

LA nightingale starts into voice from a neighbouring tree. 
Hymn’st thou pale Hecate, minstrel of the night ? ) 
Wild are thy notes as lay by Syrinx tuned, 
And soft as those the lyre of Orpheus breathed, 

When the caressing winds did steer its course 
From Hebrus’ savage shores to thine Methymna. 
Daughter of Pandion, thou’rt no hireling bard, — 
No rude profaner of Euterpe’s reed : — 

I will essay a rival strain with thee. = - 

‘ Sappho sings. Hail to thee, Spirit of the Universe ! 
Immortal ray of beauty, thou that rovest 
For ever and for ever round our shores. 

Hail to thee, Nature ! veil’d in deep’ning shades, i 
Reposing calm beneath the watchful stars. 
Hail to thee, Cynthia! smiling o’er the seas, 
Whose grateful billows lift their crystal arms 
And offer up to thee their argent crowns, 

‘ Which thou didst-late steep in thy silver font, 
And fling to them down from thine azure throne, 
In token of supremacy, and bound : 
Them as a princess binds her prostrate slaves, 
To do thee homage in their glittering chains. 
Hail, goddess! Thou, where sea-born Delos rears 
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Wis proud brow o’er the waters, comest thence 
‘To meet our Lesbian vows. — Pure Cynthia, hail ! 
Hail thou, Zgean! gemm’d with graceful isles ; 
‘Thy breast hath borne full many a gallant prow. 
And hail, /Eolian shores, that sweetly send 
By the soft waves melodious greeting here. 
And hail my native Lesbia! on whose hills 
Aurora loosens to the winds her robes ; 
And great Apollo, from his golden bow, 
Shoots the first shaft into the morning air. ; 

‘ And hail to thee! who makest the heart thy shrine, 
Eternal Love ! — for ever be my lyre, 
As my impassion’d accents, tuned to thee ! 
And let me sing of thee when sleep the gales, 
As now they slumber in the myrtle groves, 
And Ocean curbs within the caves his strength ; 
And read thy language in the stars, and be, 
Immortal Love! for aye thy votary.’ 


Sappho’s subsequent grief and despair are very forcibly 
told in language like the following: 


‘ Megara. At first she did abandon her to grief, 
With all that keen intensity which spirits 
So finely temper’d do experience — 

Boundless and desperate, and forming such 

A fearful contrast with their dreams of bliss, 
That we do tremble whilst we gaze on them. 
Then grasp’d she at a faint hope which did gleam, 
Or had its birth in her creative mind, 

Shadowy and fleeting — and she clung to it 
Until its wan rays in her vision grew 

Beautifully distinct. She raised her brow, 
Which she had droop’d upon my neck, and flung 
Her tresses back, through which her tearful eyes 
Had shone like meek orbs half eclipsed by rains, 
And fix’d them upon mine, as if she sought 
There to confirm th’ illusions she had raised ; 
And said to me, ‘“* This is not what it seems — 
Tis but some wayward mood that sways him. 

I know he will relent when I do sing 

To him the strains he used to love in Lesbos. 
He means not thus, Megara.” 

‘ Atthis. Alas ! 

How briefly will this ray which she hath stolen 
From fair Elysium light her unto Hades ! 

‘ Megara. Alas! alas how soon! 
We are but late return’d from that strange meeting, 
And now she hies her to yon viny shade 
To rest, — so would she have us think ;— but I 
Do know she only wanders there to weep.’ 


Rev. Sept. 1824. H It 
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It will easily be perceived that the specimens here given, 
to say nothing of the remaining portions of the volume, are 
by no means of equal merit, or void of faults and inaccur- 
acies of stylé and manner. The use of the auxiliary verb, 
do, in the last extract, is particularly obtrusive and objec- 
tionable. — To the two poems already mentioned, several 
miscellaneous pieces are added: — viz. The Entrance of the 
Goths into Rome; The last Vigil of Julian; The Spartan 


: Mother ; On Haydon’s Picture of the raising of Lazarus; and 


some lines on The Sister of Korner, the German Poet. Such 
is the beautiful though mournful character of the last of these 
compositions, and such are its mingled melody, simplicity, and 
tenderness of tone, that we would close our extracts with it if 
we had any more space left. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1824. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 14. The Animal Kingdom, arranged in Conformity with its 
Organization, by the Baron Cuvier, &c. &c. With additional 
Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named; of many not 
before noticed; and other original Matter; by Edward Grif- 
fith, F.L.S., and others. 8vo. pp.219. 15s. sewed. Whit- 
takers. 1824. 

This is the first part of a System of Zoology, designed to em- 
brace the whole of Cuvier’s Regne Animal, with the requisite 
amendments and enlargements; and to unite comprehensiveness 
in the scientific details with the more popular statements relative 
to the appropriate instincts, manners, and habits of the respective 
species. The combination of these views with accuracy and 
brevity, in the execution, presents a task of no easy performance, 
but would supply an important desideratum in the physical de- 
partment of British literature. We trust, therefore, that Mr. 
Griffith and his coadjutors have brought to their proposed under- 
taking all the authentic materials, all the discriminating knowlege, 
and all the persevering research, which its magnitude and com- 
plication essentially imply. From the present earnest of their 
labors, it would be precipitate to infer either ultimate failure or 
all the success which they may fondly anticipate; for, hitherto, 
they have presented to us only a translation of Baron Cuvier’s 
preliminary disquisition, his general observations on vertebrated 
animals, and his sketch of the natural history of man; accom- 
panied by occasional explanations, or criticisms, and a supple- 
mental view of the human species, zoologically considered. Had 
this last been duly incorporated with the version of the French 
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text, the subject would have assumed:a legs disjointed form; and 
some repetitions might, have been spared: ©The: editors have 
adopted the laudable resolution of suppressing all recitals which 
may wound the sense of delicacy, or tend to foster scepticism-or 
infidelity. 

According to the proposals, this publication will ‘ appear in 
parts, quarterly, and will include a complete Survey of the whole 
Animal Creation, sufficiently extended, it’is presumed, to give 
every information hitherto obtained on the'several species, and ‘at 
the same time so compressed as not to be unreasonable in bulk or 
expense. Every pains will be taken, and the best talent employed, 
both in the drawings and engravings. Good figures, when they 
are to be found either in English or foreign works, will be copied ; 
but the majority of the plates will be from original drawings. 

Among eighteen of these illustrations, which are given with the 
present part, we do not find the figure of a native of the interior of 
New Holland, and the profile of an aged Otaheitean chief, to which 
we are referred in the text. In the latter, we have noticed 
several slips of the pen or of the press; as, resparatory, nutrative; 
trache ; so foros; forms neither produce or change themselves ; 
hence zs derived the first leading characters; actions of instinct 
bears so little proportion; from these break forth a worm; on these 
are founded the division; the neck of the thigh-bones form ; the 
proportion indicate ; native ferocity render, &c. At page 159., the 
cheeks of the Mulatto are said to be less short than the Negroes. 


We shall look for more correctness and purity of style as the work 
proceeds. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.15. Advice to Young Mothers, on the Physical Education 
of Children. By a Grandmother. 12mo. pp. 374. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co: 1823. 

The great and obvious importance, as well as the difficulty, of 
the task of rearing children, oo induced medical men at different 
times to address to the public directions on this subject: but, 
excellent as various works of that nature certainly are, we have 
always felt in the perusal of them a deficiency of practical nursery- 
experience, which the mere medical man never can possess. On 
the other hand, it was to be presumed that any attempt of this 
description by a female, however experienced in the management 
of children, would exhibit a corresponding want of correct pro- 
fessional knowlege. The small volume now before us, however, 
must be admitted to unite the experience of the nursery with 
enlightened medical views, and is declared by its author to be 
really the work of an old woman. If such be the case, she is 
a very clever and a very well-informed old lady: but, even then, 
we cannot help entertaining strong suspicions that she has received 
material assistance in the execution of her task from some phy- 
sician, and one of no mean acquirements. We will not, however, 
deny that the work presents some passages which could not have 
been written, nor even revised, by a professional man : thus the 
| H 2 author 
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author speaks of ‘an accumulation of mucus ‘in the stomach of 
an infant causing suffocation (p.57.); and, in another part, 
human ‘milk is recommended as a remedy for the ophthalmia of 
infants. (P.'72.) 

The volume is prefaced by some excellent general remarks on 
its planand object, on the peculiarities of the complaints of chil- 
dren,: and on the difficulty of treating them successfully. 

‘ The excessive ignorance,’ observes the writer, ‘ of the gene- 
rality of mankind respecting every thing which relates to medicine, 
is productive of many bad consequences ; one of which (and not 
the least) is the power it bestows on a tribe of ignorant pretenders, 
who infest the earth, to the great detriment of the sick; for 
few persons know how to distinguish between them: and those 
men who, dedicating their time and talents to the researches of 
science, are enabled to relieve the infirmities of human nature. 
To choose a physician well, one should be half a physician one’s 
self; but as this is not the case with many, the best plan which 
the mother of a.family can-adopt is, to select a man whose edu- 
cation has been suitable to his profession ; whose habits of life 
are such, as prove that he continues to acquire both practical 
and theoretical knowledge ; who is neither a bigot in old opinions, 
nor an enthusiast in new; and, (for many reasons,) not the 
fashionable doctor of the day. A little attention in making the 
necessary inquiries will suffice to ascertain the requisites here 
specified ; to which should be added (what is usually found in 
medical men of real merit) those qualities which may’serve to 
render him an agreeable companion: for the family-physician 
should always be the family-friend.’ 

Very ample directions are given respecting all that concerns the 
physical education of children, from birth to’ adolescence; and 
on some of those points of their moral management which most 
immediately affect the corporeal frame. The highly important 
subject of the prevention of diseases is treated with much good 
sense, and, we do not hesitate to add, with the best professional 
information. The following remarks on scrophula afford a fair 
specimen of the author's manner, and of the ability displayed in 
the discussion of the subject : 

‘ Children disposed to scrophulous complaints require little 
medicine ; but strict attention should be paid to their manner of 
living ; they should have ‘as much air and exercise as they can 
have without fatigue, and the most strengthening and nourishing 
food. ‘The greatest attention should be paid to their digestive 
powers, which are sometimes very weak, and it frequently hap- 
pens that things which would appear the best adapted to them, 
do not agree with the peculiar state of their stomachs. Stron 
broths and jellies are amongst the aliments one would be most 
inclined to recommend ; but they will sometimes disagree and 
occasion fever. Sago, salep, arrow-root, &c., which are pre- 
pared with wine, sugar, and lemon-juice, where they agree with 
the stomach and please the taste, are excellent food for children 
inclined to debility. Eggs are generally suitable to children, and 
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coffee. and chocolate may. often prove medicinal to, those of a 
relaxed, delicate constitution.* Chocolate in substance will 
agree with stomachs which cannot bear it. mixed with hot water, 
and a piece of this with bread, and a glass of cold water after it, 
is by no means a bad. breakfast for a weak child. Good bread, 
well fermented and well baked, is considered, by many eminent 
physicians, as more proper food for children inclined to scrophula 
than unfermented farinaceous substances, such as barley, oat- 
meal, &c. &c.: but 1 am convinced that if they take sufficient 
exercise, this last-mentioned sort of food, in moderation, will not 
hurt them.’ — 

‘ Among children, who are inclined to scrophulous maladies, 
some are very intelligent, and others quite the contrary: the 
former should not be encouraged to learn too soon, and the latter 
should be taught late and slowly. Amusing exercise should be 
the great object of both, but care should be taken to avoid 
fatigue. They should have all those toys which excite children 
to use their limbs, and in dry weather should be as much as pos- 
sible in the open.air. Swinging is an exercise particularly adapted 
for them, especially as it may be so contrived, by fixing a seat 
with a back to it on the rope, that a very weak child may have a 
great deal of motion without fatigue. 

‘ When. delicate children. cannot have much exercise, or are 
obliged to live in climates where bad weather. often confines them 
to the house, their bodies should every day be rubbed all over 
with flannels which have imbibed the fumes of ftankincense, 
benzoin, amber, &c. In summer, their beds should be exposed 
to the sun, and in winter heated by. a warming-pan, in which a little 
of one of the above-mentioned aromatic substances has been burnt. 
Scrophulous children should never be allowed to suffer from 
cold, (indeed it is injurious to all children,) and particular care 
should be taken to change their clothes according to the season. 

‘ With regard. to the instruction of children threatened or af- 
flicted with diseases of debility, it is of the greatest. consequence 
that they should be taught by persons who will treat them with 
gentleness, and neither irritate nor terrify them, but especially 
the latter. There are no painful moral sensations so injurious to 
children of this constitution as fear and shame. Anger irritates 
the nerves, and promotes the morbid secretion of bile,. but does 
not depress the spirits and check the circulation, like. feelings 
of terror and shame; and for this reason it is more hurtful to 
children inclined to glandular obstructions to be frightened and 
mortified than to be enraged. They should be guarded, as much 
as possible, from every sort of moral pain, but more especially 
from such as retards the course of the blood: for this reason they 
should never be left with persons likely to treat them with con- 
tempt, or to frighten them with severe threats or practical jokes.’ 








_ © * I must explain that the chocolate meant here is that which 
is made with sugar, and without any mixture of fat, flour, &c.; in 
short, such as is usually to be met with in Italy.’ ' 
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We are acquainted with no work which is so likely to become 
‘popular with mothers as the volume now before us, or which can 


‘be: placed) in: their hands with so much safety and prospect of 


‘advantage. While it treats with due leniency the! innocent pre- 


‘judices of the nursery, it combines in an admirable manner the 
‘results of long practical experience with the enlightened instruc- 
‘tions of medical science; and it therefore forms altogether a 
valuable present for the young mother, as well as a guide of no 


‘mean utility to the physician who has just commenced his career 
0. practice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art..16. The Periodical Press of Great Britain and Ireland; 
or, an Inquiry into the State of the Public Journals, chiefly 
as regards * their Moral and Political Influence. 12mo. pp. 219. 
Hurst and Co. 1824. ) 
It is related of Cardinal Wolsey that, in the very infancy of 

printing in England, he had the sagacity to foresee the probable 

effects of the press in opposing the Catholic religion; and that, 
in a speech to some assemblage of clergy, he publicly forewarned 
them that, if they did not destroy the press, the press would destroy 
them. Indeed, it is the most powerful moral machine in the 
world, as the author of this little work observes, ‘ and exercises 

a greater influence over the manners and opinions of civilized 

society, than the united eloquence of the bar, the senate, and 

the pulpit.’ The power of the press was evinced im its very 
cradle: like the infant Hercules, it griped the viper in its hands 
till it perished under its grasp: every subsequent exertion of this 


‘power has added to its strength ; and we may almost say with- 


out a figure of speech, now, that the press is omnipotent, at least 
in England and America, —the two most free countries in the 
world, and so free because of this omnipotence of the press. The 
continental governments of Europe have kept up a constant war- 
fare with it: they are at war with it now; and the conflict will 
probably terminate only with the destruction of the one or the other 
party. It has had to sustain many encounters in this country: 
‘but it possesses an invincibility, an elasticity, which makes it 


‘rise, like the giant Antzeus, invigorated after every fall. 


¢ It is unnecessary to eulogize the benefits which free discus- 
sion, on every subject, has invariably produced amongst mankind. 
Wherever it has been tolerated, the intellectual improvement of 
society has advanced equally with the national prosperity. Man 
has become a freer, a more industrious, a more rational, and. a 
more-happy animal. His comforts: have become more abundant 
and less savage, as his knowledge has extended. In proportion 


as the curb has been removed from his tongue, and the expansion 


of his mental faculties encouraged, in the same ratio has he be- 
come more useful to himself, and more beneficial to his fellow- 





* This sort of bad writing is becoming deplorably common. 
What is the nominative to the verb regards ? 


creatures. 
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creatures.. The most: free, prosperous, and enlightened, aé well 
as the most enslaved, wretched, and benighted. nations ‘of othe 
earth, are living proofs of the fact. Is there a people more en- 
slaved than the people of Russia, — and where is there an instance 
of so extensive an empire so deeply and darkly veiled in ignorance? 
Where do, we find more wretchedness, and more disaffection, 
than in the Italian states,— but where is public opinion more 
shackled? Are not the Spaniards sunk in the most abject misery, 
in the most profound ignorance, and in the most debasing super- 
stition, — but how long have they been interdicted from the light 
of literature, from the blessings of free discussion and toleration ? 
In short, go where we will, we find mankind prosperous in pro- 
portion as they are enlightened. As the press has flourished, so 
have the people, — as it has been cramped, so have been their 
energies ; — and where enquiry has been confined to the abstruse 
sciences, or what more properly belongs to the few than to the 
many, national amelioration, like Sterne’s bucket in the well, has 
not only been suspended, but this limitation to mental researches 
has even thwarted the beneficial operation of such studies upon the 
community at large.’ 

There is much truth also in the following remarks ; and they 
may possibly have the effect of allaying the apprehensions of those 
timid persons, who still think that an ex-officio information in- 
spires some salutary terrors, and that the “ Constitutional Asso- 
ciation” is not the most nauseous piece of quackery, or the grossest 
imposition on the public credulity, that ever was attempted : 

‘ The more diversified public opinion is, the less extensive will 
be its ramifications, and the less danger to the monarchy is to be 
apprehended from it. Were all the dissenters of Great Britain 
linked together by one creed, and cemented by one undivided in- 
terest, their united. hostility to the Established Church would be 
irresistible ; but, happily, each sect steers its own course, and 
bears a jealousy equally strong towards a neighbouring conventicle 
as towards the legal church. They retain no fellow-feeling, no 
brotherly love, beyond the threshold of their respective castes ; 
and there is not a trace of similarity amongst them in any thing 
but in that one act ef secession. It is the same with political as it 
is with religious partizanship. Were the ministry opposed by the 
conjoined forces of all their avowed opponents, the intrigues of 
faction would be more successful, parliamentary attacks would be 
more frequent and more violent, while electioneering contests 
would more frequently terminate in favor of whoever happened to 
be at that moment the idol ofthe multitude, and however intensely 
the choice might be repented of. The more, therefore, that 
public debates are encouraged, and the more diversified are the 
different theories and opinions that float on the bosom of society, 
even in the most frantic moments, the less strength will each 
faction possess, and the easier will it be to soothe the asperities of 
hostile parties. 

‘ To accomplish this, the public press must be untaxed and 
unshackled, and the fullest scope given to every writer to varenpe 
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his views, and to, every reader to exercise his judgment as. he 
pleases. We wish the clang of opposite theories to reverberate ; 
we wish the antipodes of faction to come in contact; we wish to 
see the swaggering aristocrat and the republican leveller meet in 
the same arena; we wish to see the opinions of Paley and Paine 
— of Chancellor Eldon and little Waddington —lying upon the 
same table, in the same smoke-pipe shop. Beat down the fence 
that divides them, let them but have a meeting, and we fearlessly 
leave the on-lookers to pass their opinion.’ 

It is asserted, however, that the press is licentious. Granted : — 
but, as certain serpents are said to secrete the only antidote to 
their own peison, so do we firmly believe that the delinquencies 
of the press are best corrected by the press itself. Ribaldry will 
excite disgust and be met by contempt. ‘“ If we think to regulate 
printing thereby to regulate manners,” said the great champion 
of an unfettered press, in his-4reopagitica, “ we must regulate 
all recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to man. No 
music must be heard, no song must be set or sung, but what is 
grave and Doric. There must be licensing dancers, that no 
gesture, motion, or deportment, be taught our youth, but what 
by their allowance shall be thought honest. It will ask more than 
the work of twenty ‘ associations’ to examine all the lutes, the 
violins, and the gittars; and who shall silence all the airs and 
madrigals that whisper softness in chambers? The windows and 
the balconies must be thought on, there are shrewd books with 
dangerous frontispieces set to sale. Who shall prohibit them ?” 
Then as to political or religious heresies : — “ Though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in 
the field, we do injuriously by prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free. and open encounter ?” 

The author of this little work is well acquainted with all the 
complicated machinery which belongs to a London press ; and we 
are the more disposed to recommend the perusal of it because he 
is a Tory,— at least we may presume so from the disrespectful 
terms in which he characterizes Whig publications, Whig orators, 
and Whig M.P.s. It is rather a novelty to see a Tory strenu- 
ously advocating an unlimited freedom of inquiry and publi- 
cation, and such a person’s arguments come with double eifect: 
but this writer has seen the total uselessness, folly, and mischief 
of having recourse to any other remedy for the abuses of the 
press than to the press itself. He gives a character of all the 
principal news-papers in London, the justness of which we pre- 
tend not to appreciate ; and an historical account of the rise and 
increase of the news-paper-establishments of the kingdom, in- 
cluding Scotland and Ireland, which is very striking. The fol- 
lowing is a summary : 

‘ The newspaper-press of London is unrivalled by any simi- 
lar establishment in the world. In point of literary talent and 
mechanical execution, it is an honour to the British empire. The 
press of the United States of America will bear: no comparison 
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with it ; and the Parisian one, so far from equalling that of Lon- 
don, is not, by many degrees, equal to the provincial press of 
Ireland. In London there are from fifty to sixty different news- 
papers. The number varies, as many start into existence, and 
run perhaps the career of but a few weeks: but some of them 
have been established for upwards of a century, others from forty 
to fifty years, although the greater proportion have come into 
being since the period of the French Revolution. Much of the 
prosperity and greatness of England is to be dated from that 
era. Commercial enterprize received an impetus from the war, 
unexampled in the history of any nation. Manufactures, espe- 
cially cotton-manufactures, only in their infancy at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, reached almost a state of perfection 
during the continental devastations that followed. Newspapers 
increased with the national prosperity and independence. Each 
passing event daily became more interesting, and the desire to 
obtain early intelligence became the stronger. This is demon- 
strable from the following table of the number of newspapers 
published within the United Kingdoms at three distinct periods, 
the earliest only forty-two years ago: 

1782. 1790. 1821. 

‘ Newspapers published in England - 50 60 135 

Scotland - 8 27 31 
Ireland - ‘S$ 56 
dailyinLondon 9 14 16 
twice aweek do. 9 7 8 
weekly do. 0 ll $2 
6 
284’ 

















British Islands _0 _0 
7% 16 





This prodigious increase, be it observed, has taken place in 
defiance of those ‘ enormous imposts and restrictions,’ which the 
author extravagantly says have ‘ crushed the periodical press 
to the earth.’ (P.201.) Yet we shall be most happy to see the 
time when those imposts shall be lightened, and when a news-paper 
may be bought, as it was in our younger days, for three-pence 
halfpenny instead of seven-pence ;—and the rage for reading them 
is so great, that perhaps the revenue would suffer little or nothing 
by the boon. 

A curious document is given at the end, ‘ A List of Stamps 
issued for Newspapers in 1821, with the Amount of Duty received 
for each.’ The duty paid in that year by The Courter was 26,5751. ; 
and by The Times and Evening Mail jointly, 44,746/. The total 
amount of duty is 412,996/. 8s. 8d. 


Art. 17. Cambridge Classical Examinations. 8vo. 4s. Boards. 
Printed at Cambridge, and sold in London by Murray, &c. 
1824. 

Professor Monk is the scholar to whom we are indebted for 
this little publication: which consists of extracts from Greek, 
Latin, and English authors, given as subjects for translation, and 
of 
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of questions proposed to ‘the candidates for different classical 
honors at’ Cambridge, while he held the Regius Professorship of 
Greek-at that’ University. He thus explains its object : 

‘ The idea of uch a publication was suggested’ by the anxious 
wish frequently expressed by students, to obtain copies of exam- 
inations which had been proposed on previous occasions. By thus 
allowing them an opportunity of perusing and considering such 
documents, I hope not only to gratify a reasonable curiosity, but 
to guide their studies, in the course best calculated to prepare 
them for a similar ordeal. And independently of any academical 
objects, a collection of this nature, consisting of choice passages 
from the best authors of antiquity, can hardly fail to be in itself 
both interesting and useful to the classical student. Such consi- 
derations have induced the syndics of the press to order that this 
little volume should be printed under the sanction and patronage 
of our University. 

‘ As this collection may fall into the hands of persons unac- 
quainted with the practice of examinations at Cambridge, it is not 
superfluous to mention, that the performance of the several ex- 
ercises was enjoined to the candidates, assembled in a room, and 
allowed only pen, ink, and paper, within the limited period of two 
or three hours, or more, according to the length or difficulty of 
the task. As there will be observed a considerable diversity in the 
nature of the subjects’ proposed for similar prizes in different 
years, it is necessary to explain, that other departments of each 
examination belonged to other examiners. The papers here 
printed were all set by myself. But, as at one time or other all the 
different departments have been allotted to me, this collection will 
exhibit a fair specimen of a Cambridge Classical Examination, as 
it has been conducted since the year 1810; with the addition, 
however, of a Latintheme, and Latin verses written upon some 
proposed subject. 

‘ The extracts are printed from the best editions of the respec- 
tive authors, carefully revised both in regard to the language and 
the punctuation. But as there occurred, not unfrequently, evi- 
dent corruptions of the text, which destroyed the construction 
and the sense, and as it was essentially important that the young 
men should have, for the purpose of translation, a copy free from 
such impediments, I did not hesitate in those cases to adopt the 
best emendations which I found proposed by the critics; and 
where no probable readings had been suggested by others, I cor- 
rected the passages according to my own ability and judgment. 
This is particularly the case in the pieces extracted from the Greek 
dramatic writers ; and in this part of the work neither care nor 
diligence have [has] been spared. It is right to add that I have in 
two or three instances taken greater liberties than I should have 
ventured to do, had I been publishing an edition of the author; and 
my apology must be the necessity of the case. And in reviewing 
the extracts for publication, wherever I have been convinced that 
the actual words of the author were different from what they are 
found in the editions, I have not hesitated to print them-in an 
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emended form. Iam not without hopes that my corrections will 
in some instances meet the approbation of judges: but the nature 
of the publication, being entirely designed for the use of students, 
ought to exempt it from the severity of criticism.’ 

We congratulate our Alma Mater on the restoration of classical 
literature to its true dignity and importance, in the scale of acade- 
mical studies among her groves. It is only within the last two 
years that classical honors have been objects of competition at 
Cambridge, unless the University-scholarships and the competition 
for the medals can be so regarded. The new examinations, term- 
ed in the University-slang ‘* Little-goes,” will at least do justice to 
the talents and acquirements of those students, who from various 
causes are prevented from attaining a considerable proficiency in 
the mathematics, — heretofore the exclusive criterion of acade- 
mical merit on the banks of Cam. This revocation of the muses to 
their native seats, reluctantly, but now (we trust) finally conceded 
to thém, will no doubt have a most auspicious influence on the in- 
terests of learning in general; and the examinations themselves 
bespeak the degree of preparatory study and advancement ih 
this elegant branch of letters, which will be expected from the 
competitors. Several of the most difficult choral odes of Aischy- 
lus, to be translated into literal English, and into Latin verse, — 
passages of considerable difficulty from Aristophanes, Plato, and 
Thucydides, — considerable portions of Greek plays from Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, — with a long list of miscellaneous questions, 
correct answers to which must imply very extensive erudition, — 
are the subjects of the examination. Of these questions, we give 
the following specimen: 

‘ 8. Mention, in chronological order, the principal events of the 
wars carried on by Philip of Macedon against the different Grecian 
states. 

¢ 9. What is Livy’s opinion as to the probable success of Alex- 
ander the Great, if he had turned his arms against Italy, and what 
the reasons of his opinion ? ) 

‘ 10. Give some account of the following places at Athens, and 
the origin of their names : — Kepapesmic, Avnciov, "Axadnuia, (quote 
instances from Greek and Latin poets to prove that its penul- 
tima is always long, except among the later Latin poets,) Mpuraveioy, 


\ / 


4 Moian, Tw, waxpa reixy. Where, when, and by whom, were the 
last built ? 

‘ 11. What relation had the Attic dialect to the Ionic? And 
what Ionic words are found in the Attic poets ? 

‘ 12. Mention distinctly the principal rules and licences adopted 
by the tragedians in their iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verses. 
Quote instances in illustration of each. 

13. Who was the inventor of the satyric drama? What are the 
characteristics in which it differs from tragedy and comedy ? 
Which of the poets particularly excelled in this species of com- 
position ? 

‘ 14. Translate the following lines of the ’Adwndtoveas of Theo- 
critus, v. 34. | 
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‘Ts Wpakwia, wdcha ro to xaramruyes ewmepbyapece 
Totro mpémes Arye 01, wocow xariBa ro ad’ icd ; 

$ TI. My praons, Topyoi* wrtov apyupiw xabapd mvay 
"H dver roig 8 Epos nai ray Yuydy worebyna. 

‘ T. ’AAAd xara yropay arriba ro. 


Point out the Dorisms, and explain dpyupio xabapd priv. What is 
the value of the »vz? Does the money spoken of appear to have 
been the money of Syracuse ? 

‘ 15. What were the principal successes, by which the Romans 
became masters of Italy ? 

‘¢ 16. Mention the most remarkable particulars in the life of 
Hannibal, with the date of each. What is the character given of 
him by Roman writers, and to what objections is it liable? 

¢ 17. What were the different revolutions and convulsions in the 
Roman state during the period of Cicero’s life? What part did 
Cicero take in each ? and in what respects is his conduct censur- 
able 2’ 

It is evident that young men who are competent to answer 
these questions, and to perform at a moment’s warning such ex- 
ercises, must be perfectly well-grounded, and, we might add, 
deeply read. As far as the experiment has yet gone, we have 
reason to believe that the most valuable results have already 
flowed from these examinations: for a spirit of ingenuous and 
manly emulation has been awakened between the several colleges, 
and in particular between the students of the different public 
schools who compose so considerable a part of the University. The 
distinctions, implied in standing well on the lists of the examin- 
ations, are eagerly courted and highly prized ; and, although they 
may win over some proselytes from the severer studies of the ma- 
thematics, yet many instances occur, and many more will no doubt 
be seen hereafter, of the attainment to excellence in each by one 
and the same student. 


Art. 18. Parables; by Dr. F. A. Krummacher: translated from 
the German by F. Shoberl. 12mo. pp. 316. 6s. half-bound. 
Ackermann. 1824. 

The reverend author of these pleasing parables was preceptor 
to the late Queen of Prussia in her early years. He lived to attend 
in 1814 the funeral of the excellent personage whom he had 
formed ; and in this work he consecrates to her memory a collec- 
tion of the lessons which he had composed for her instruction. 
They consist of parables, allegories, or apologues, imagined and 
related in the style of the sacred volume; and they bear so con- 
siderable a resemblance to the Paramythia of Herder, which were 
noticed at some extent in our twentieth volume, p.512., that we 
shall seem to be making farther extracts from them, in laying be- 
fore our readers a few of Dr. Krummacher’s happy imitations. 
There are in all 130 fables. 


‘ The Parsee, the Jew, and the Christian. 


_* A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and there beheld the sacred 
fire. What! said he to the priest, do ye worship the fire ?— Not 
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the fire, answered the priest; it is to us an emblem of the sun, 
and of his genial heat.— Do ye then ene the sun as your 
god? asked the Jew. Know ye not that this luminary also is but 
a work of the Almighty Creator?— We know it, replied the 
priest, but the uncultivated man requires a sensible sign, in order 
to form a conception of the Most High. And is not the sun an 
image of the Invisible, Incomprehensible Source of Light, of that 
Being who blesses and preserves all things ? 

‘ The Israelite thereupon rejoined: Do your people then dis- 
tinguish the type from the original? ‘They call the sun their god, 
and descending even from this to a baser object, they kneel before 
an earthly flame. Ye amuse the outward, but blind the inward 
eye, and while ye hold forth to them the earthly, ye withdraw 
from them the heavenly light. — Thou shalt not make unte thee 
any image or any likeness. 


‘ How then do ye designate the Supreme Being? asked the 
Parsee. 

‘ We call him Jehovah Adonai, that is, the Lord who is, who 
was, and who will be, answered the Jew. 

¢ Your appellation is grand and sublime, said the Parsee, but it 
is awful too. : 

¢ A Christian then drew nigh and said: We call him Father, 

‘ The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other and said: Here 
is at once an image and a reality ! — it is a word of the heart, said 
they. : 

7 itiinam, they raised their eyes to heaven and said with 
reverence and love: Our Father ! 


¢ And then they took each other by the hand, and all three 
called one another brothers.’ 


‘ The Spirit of Christianity. 

‘In the neighbourhood of Antioch, in Syria, dwelt two fami- 
lies, who had long been at bitter enmity, which was transferred 
from the parents to the children. Attalus and Meno, the heads of 
these families, seized every occasion to annoy one another, and 
their animosity increased every day. 

‘ Now Meno had a slave, who was a disciple of the Lord, and 
walked worthily of the Gospel, and was faithful in all things, so 
that Meno esteemed him highly, and placed him over his whole 
household. The name of this slave was Silas. And in all that 
Silas did, God was with him, and blessed the house of his master 
for his sake. Meno, therefore, frequently conversed with his 
steward, and Silas converted him, so that he believed and was bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord. 

‘ From this time forward Meno became a totally different man 
from what he had been before; and he ceased to speak ill of At- 
talus, his enemy, though Attalus hated and persecuted him more 
than ever, and daily did him fresh injury. 

‘ By such forbearance Attalus was still more exasperated, and 
he hired wicked men to lay waste Meno’s garden in the night, and 


they destroyed his finest trees, on which Meno set a particular 
value. 


‘ Then 
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‘ Then Meno’s friends went to him and said, If:thou dost not 
revenge this injury, he will soon dothee a still greater. But Meno 
answered them and said, The mischief was done at night: he will 
deny it. To me it serves for an exercise in patience. Iwas my- 
self formerly actuated by the same spirit. 

‘ Soon afterwards, Meno’s friends brought two of the villain 
whom Attalus had suborned to lay waste the garden, and said, 
These men have confessed the fact, therefore now thou mayst 
have him punished. But Meno answered, I have forgiven him, 
and will not admit enmity into my heart, though I am certainly 
grieved for the loss of the trees. And Meno’s friends were angry 
with him for his forbearance. r 

‘ Some time afterwards a furious fire broke out in the house of 
Attalus. Meno hastened with all his people to the spot, and 
saved two of his enemy’s children from the flames. He thereupon 
went up to Attalus and offered him his hand, saying, Let, there be 
no longer enmity between thee and me, and between thy house 
and mine! And Meno offered to assist him in building a new 
house instead of that which had been consumed. 

‘ But Attalus turned from him and was wroth in spirit, and 
said, This fire was the work of Meno, — and many believed’ his 
words. And this circumstance troubled the heart of Meno beyond 
measure, and his friends said, Take no farther account of that 
wicked man, but deliver him over to Satan! 

‘ But Meno said, He is still a man, and bears in his bosom a 
wounded heart. I will not curse him. 

‘ In process of time Attalus lost all that he possessed, and he 
became exceedingly poor, and suffered want with his wife and 
children, and Attalus himself fell sick with distress and grief. 

‘ Then Meno took courage and went again to him and said, 
Ah, Attalus! let not discord prevail any longer between thee and 
me, but let us shake hands before we die! Behold, what is mine 
shall be thine. Let us then in future live together as brothers ! 

¢ When Attalus heard these words, he looked at Meno with hol- 
low eyes, and his face was distorted, and he turned it away. But 
his wife and children wept, and Meno wept also. 

‘ Then did his friends deride Meno, and say, Now surely hath 
thy heart exhausted its kindness on the unworthy wretch; what 
more canst thou do for him? Meno answered and said, All I can 
now do is to pray for him. And Meno secretly supported Attalus 
and his family, so that they suffered no want. 

* After those days Attalus became worse, and at length gave up 
the ghost. When Meno heard this, he wept for him and attended 
him to the grave, and became the protector of the widow and 
orphans. 

‘ The people then said, How is it possible for a man to act 
thus? But they knew not thé spirit that dwelt in Meno.’ 


‘ The Miracle. 


‘One day in spring, Solomon, then a youth, sat under the palm- 
trees, in the garden of the king, his father, with his eyes fixed on 
the 
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the ground, and absorbed in thought. Nathan, his -preceptor, 
went up to him, and said, Why sittest thou thus, musing under 
the palm-trees ? : 

¢ The youth raised his head, and answered, Nathan, I am ex- 
ceedingly desirous to behold a miracle. 

‘ A wish, said the prophet, with a smile, which I entertained 
myself in my juvenile years. 

¢ And was it granted ? hastily asked the Prince. 

¢ A man of God, answered Nathan, came to me, bringing in his 
hand a pomegranate seed. Observe, said he, what this seed will, 
turn to! He thereupon made with his finger a hole in the earth, 
and put the seed into the hole, and covered it. .Scarcely had he 
drawn back his hand, when the earth parted, and I saw two small 
leaves shoot forth ; but no sooner did I perceive them than the 
leaves separated, and from between them arose a round stem, 
covered with bark, and the stem became every moment higher 
and thicker. 

¢ The man of God thereupon said to me, Take notice! And- 
while I observed, seven shoots issued from the stem, like the seven 
branches on the candlestick of the altar. 

‘ I was astonished, but the man of God motioned to me, and 
commanded me to be silent, and toattend. Behold, said he, new 
creations will soon make their appearance. 

‘ He thereupon brought water in the hollow of his hand from 
the stream which flowed past; and lo! all the branches were 
covered with green leaves, so that a cooling shade was thrown 
around us, together with a delicious odour. Whence, exclaimed 
I, is this perfume amid the refreshing shade ? 

¢ Seest thou not, said the man of God, the scarlet blossom, as, 
shooting forth from among the green leaves, it hangs down in 
clusters ? 

‘ I was about to answer, when a gentle breeze agitated the 
leaves, and strewed the blossoms around us, as the autumnal blast 
scatters the withered foliage. No sooner had the blossoms fallen 
than the red pomegranates appeared suspended among the leaves, . 
like the almonds on the staves of Aaron. The man of God then 
left me in profound amazement. 

‘ Nathan ceased speaking. What is the name of the godlike 
man? asked Solomon hastily. Doth he yet live? Where doth 
he dwell ? 

‘ Son of David, replied Nathan, [ have related to thee a vision. 

‘ When Solomon heard these words, he was troubled in his 
heart, and said, How canst thou deceive me thus ? 

‘ Ihave not deceived thee, son of Jesse, rejoined Nathan. Be- 
hold, in thy father’s garden thou mayst see all that I have related 
to thee. Doth not the same thing take place with every pome- 
granate, and with the other trees ? 

‘ Yes, said Solomon, but imperceptibly, and in a long time. 

¢ Then Nathan answered. Is it therefore the less a divine work, 
because it takes place silently and insensibly? Study nature and 
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her operations; then wilt thou easily believe those of a higher 
power, and not long for miracles wrought by a human hand.’ _ 

ea pep ‘will (suffice fo cgnvinge dur peadérs that 
Dr. K.’s allegoric’ stories unite grace of form with humanity of 
purpose ; and that they are well adapted as a book of education 
for the use of young !persornis who are to ‘be trained in habits 
of piety, tenderness, tolerance, and beneficence. Indeed, the 
genuine spirit of Christianity, untinged by the peculiar doc- 
trines of any sect, pervades the whole’ collection, and fits it for 
the perusal and edification of persons of every denomination. 


Imagination seldom twines her flowers round narrations so. useful m: 


their tendency. The clad Graces here adorn the temple of Piety ; 
while Beauty beckons from various heavens the .purest forms’ of 
their several mythologies, employs them to reveal to man the, 
delights of virtue, and directs them to irradiate his view with the, 
roseate dawn of hope. | TOTES ie ites 
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Art. 19. A Summary of the Principles and History A Popery. 
e 


in Five Lectures on the Pretensions and Abuses of the Chur 


of Rome. By John Birt. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Westley and Co. 1823. 


These lectures are written in a popular manner, and with great 


zeal. The author not only declaims against the exorbitances of’ 


the priestly power and the cruelties of the Inquisition, as) ‘in- 


fringements on the rights of men and crimes against humanity, . 


but inveighs at large against ‘ cowled monks and mitred prelates’ 


as usurpers of ‘ the prophetical, sacerdotal, and _ regal offices of., 


Jesus Christ ;? and much is said against ‘ will-worship’ and: <‘ the 
righteousnesses of men, which are as filthy rags.’ As far as the 
writer’s arguments are on the defensive in favor of the rights of 
conscience, and of freedom of opinion in religious matters, he has 
our hearty concurrence: but we cannot approve the unmea- 
sured language in which he denies the creed and the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholics. The right of toleration may be asserted 


without the tone of intolerance, and the soundness of private: 
judgment maintained without the spirit of persecution. The su-» 


perstitions of the Catholics, also, may be better exposed. by 


other means than by applying obscure pesages in the Apocalypse, : 
the abuses of the Romish , 


or vilifying the Pope as antichrist ; an | 
church may be fully developed, without denying to it the nathe of 
a Christian church. Numerous passages evince that the author’s 
ardor prevails over his charity. : 
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'“ We are obliged to postpone our notice of several letters (W.B., 


E. T. P., &c.) which we have lately received. 





*,* The Appenpix to vol. civ. of the Review is, published!. 
with this Number, and contains Forricn LiTERATURE, &c. as, 


usual. 
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